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s once delivered unto the saints.” Jude 3. 


che Gospel (Mressewger. 


jt was needful to write unto you, and exbort you, that ye should earnestly contend for the faith which 


“] will take no man’s liberty of judging from him; neither shall any man take mine from me.” 


Chillingworth. 
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To the Editors of the Gospel Messenger. 


CHARACTERS No. II. 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 


15 you have politely published my 
st communication, it encourages me 
offer to your acceptance another, 
wn from the same source. Like 
he former, the characters are natural 
nd interesting, and may be found in 
pal life at the present day; or, at least, 
ith but a slight alteration, may be 


‘Biapted to the manners and fashions 


f modern times. Parents who have 
aughters to instruct, or they who are 
trusted with the education and go- 
ernment of those of others, will, I 
ust, read the subjoined extract with 
onsiderable interest, if not advantage. 
rrors committed in the education of 
males} frequently lead to the most 
istressing consequences. ‘They of- 
times give a peculiar cast of cha- 
acter, which embitters the remainder 
{their days; and to the most trifling 
cupations, impart an importance 
rhich they do not merit. Some at- 
tion to dress is certainly allowable 
young females, and to avoid an af- 
ctation of singularity, it should be 
egulated by their circumstances, and 
ondition in life. Nor can there be 
y reasonable objection, to giving 
hem the ornamental accomplish- 
ents of polished society, as amusing 
ccupations in their hours of recrea- 
ion. But, at the same time, they 
ust be carefully taught, not to make 
bersonal accomplishments their prin- 
ipal study and employment, nor to 
GOS. MES.—VOL. I 


desire them as the chief good; for they 
are, at best, but idle diversions, which 
occupy moments that might be better 
employed. They must, therefore, be 
taught to consider them as subordinate 
to the primary object of education, the 
knowledge of those great and impor- 
tant truths, on which their present and 
future happiness, depend. Religion 
is the “one thing needful.” Religion 
refines the mind, and purifies “the 
heart of every real professor. The 
graces of Christianity give to the fe- 
male character, a beauty and an inte- 
rest which can be derived from no oth- 
er source. These are alike attaina- 
ble by the rich and the poor, by the 
homely and the beautiful. They ean 
exist in the highest perfection, where 
personal accomplishments are want- 
ing. These can afford but a tempo- 
rary gratification to immortal beings, 
who are destined by their Creator to 
live, and to shine, in another world 
besides this. Every thing, therefore, 
which can rob them of this glorious 
privilege, or lessen their prospect of 
attaining it; every thing which may 
lead them into dissipation and extra- 
vagance; every thing which can sully 
the purity of a virtuous mind, or cor- 
rupt an innocent heart, must be care- 
fully and constantly avoided. Levi- 
ty of conduct or conversation, in 
themselves or their companions, must 
be judiciously reproved. The impor- 
tance of moral and religious attain- 
ments, on the character of individuals 
and the order of Society, must be de- 
monstrated by the example of those, 
to whom they ought to look for in- 
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struction. They must be taught to 
command their temper and _inclina- 
tions, to regulate their understanding, 
their feelings and their conduct, by 
the unerring wisdom of God’s word; 
and they must be shown the fallaty 
of worldly splendour and pride, when 
contrasted with the beauty and holi- 
ness of christian humility. They 
must learn “to adorn the doctrine of 
God their Saviour,” by the piety of 
their lives, rather than to court the 
admiration of the world, which flat- 
ters but to deceive and ruin. 

It appears to me but bad reasoning 
to say, that the mind of a young fe- 
male, need not be engaged in the 
study of these severer duties, until she 
arrives at years, when she is able to 
appreciate their value, and to judge 
for herself. Was it morally certain, 
that during this interval no wrong 
bias of judgment, no indifference to- 
wards revealed religion, no prejudice 
against the worship of God our Re- 
deemer, could be received, and che- 
rished, there would be some appear- 
ance of reason in the objection; but 
when we know the fact to be di- 
rectly the reverse, and when we 
know how frail the moral princi- 
ple is, where the religion of the 
Gospel is wanting, we must shudder 
at the thought of leaving young per- 
sons, of either sex, to the uncontrol- 
led indulgence of their own feeli 
and opinions. “Train up a child,” 
says the wise man, “in the way he 
should go; and when he is old he 
will not depart from it.” Prov. xxii. 
6. The ancient Jews were comman- 
ded to teach the law to their children, 
to copy some portions of it, to bind 
them upon their hands, and wear 
them as frontlets between their eyes. 
Deut. vi. 7, 8. In humble imitation 


of this divine injunction, I would re- 
commend to parents, to make their 
female children transcribe the follow- 
ing admonitory saying of the wise king 
of Israel, and suspend it upon their 
dressing glass: “Favour is deceitful, 
and beauty is vain: but a woman 








{ Maret 
that feareth the Lorp, she shall yore 


praised.” Prov. xxxi. 30. 

The following description of a M, 
ther’s education of her daughte 
principally with a view to their agg Th 
pearance in fashionable life, will showy 
the impossibility of serving God angMey 
Mammon, with any probability q#ey | 
success. And here, too, we maggé” P' 
see, how easy it is by a false educa She 
tion, to destroy the health and congfe,¥ 
fort of the most interesting individ! in 
als, who, under better treatmenjpoW | 
might live to enjoy a large portion , 
happiness and respectability, be thed 0 
delight of their friends, and an ornagut fo 
ment to their sex, and their country 


“MATILDA is a fine woman, @s ° 
good breeding, great sense and mucpés SC 
religion. She has three daughteggnd le 
that are educated by herself. Shae ™ 
will not trust them with any one elsq 
or at any school, for fear they shout 
learn any thing ill. She stays wit 
the dancing master all the time he 
with them, because she will hear eve 
ry thing that is said to them. Shan b 
has heard them read the scriptures @ Th 
often, that they can repeat great part 
of them without book: And there ig! 
scarce a book of devotion, but ye 
may find it in their closets. 

Had Matilda lived in the first age 
of Christianity, when it was practise 
in the fulness and plainness of its dodf 
trines, she had in all probability bee 
one of its greatest saints. But as shpat 8 
was born in corrupt times, where she" ¢h¢ 
wants examples of Christian perfecps th 
tion, and hardly ever saw a pietg Sh 
higher than her own; so she has ma 
ny defects, and communicates thet 
all to her daughters. 

Matilda never was meanly dresseq* 
in her life; and nothing pleases he 
in dress, but that which is very ri 
and beautiful to the eye. * ? 

Her daughters see her great ze 
for religion, but then they see « 
equal earnestness for all sorts of fing®™! 
ry. They see she is not negligent oF 
her devotions, but then they see he 
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all pore careful to preserve her complex- 
m, and to prevent those changes, 






ra Ma@phich time and age have threatened 
ghte 


r with. 

sir ay They are afraid to meet her, if they 
i shomgave missed their Church; but then 
dg 
lity qey are not laced as tight as they 
> mane possibly be. 

educa She often shows them her own pic- 
1 congpre, Which was taken when their father 
lividyell in love with her. She tells them, 
w destracted he was with passion 
















tment 
ion yt the first sight of her, and that she 


ye thgead never had so fine a complexion, 
ornagut for tne diligence of her good mo- 
untryer, Who took exceeding care of it. 
Matilda is so intent upon all the 
in, qs of improving their dress, that she 
mucigas some new fancy almost every day, 
chtegnd leaves no ornament untried, from 
Shgne richest jewel to the poorest flow- 
> elefr. She is so nice and critical in her 
houl@'dgment, so sensible of the smallest 
. wigrror, that the maid is often forced to 
he ress and undress her daughters three 
r four times in a day, before she 





















r evE 
Shgan be satisfied with it. 
res @ The children see so plainly the 


mper of their mother, that they even 
fect to be more pleased with eons 
dto be more fond of every little 
rmament, than they really are, mere- 
y to gain her favour. They saw 
eir eldest sister once brought to her 
ears, and her perverseness severely 
eprimanded, for presuming to say, 
hat she thought tt was better to cov- 
the neck, than to go so far naked 
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age 


tise 
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es 
rfeogs the modern dress requires. 
pietg She stints them in their meals, and 


svery scrupulous of what they eat 

d drink, and tells them how many 

ine shapes she has seen spoiled in 
sse@er time for want of such care; if a 
hepimple rises in their faces, she is in a 

ricereat fright, and they themselves are 
afraid to see her with it, as if they 

iad committed some great sin. 

. af’ Whenever they begin to look san- 
fineaguine and healthful, she calls in the 
at opssistance of the doctors and if phy- 
he#tic will keep the complexion from in- 


. me 


ther 





hey are more afraid to see her, if 
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clining to coarse or ruddy, she thinks 
it well employed. By this means 
they are poor, pale, sickly, infirm 
creatures, vapoured through want of 
spirits, crying at the smallest acci- 
dents, swooning away at any thing 
that frights them, and hardly able to 
bear the weight of their best clothes. 

The eldest daughter lived as long 
as she could under this discipline, and 
died in the twentieth year of her age. 
When the body was opened, it ap- 
peared that her ribs had grown into 
her liver, and that she was otherwise 
much hurt, by being crushed with her 
[corsette and its bone,| which her 
mother had ordered to be laced so 
tight, that it often brought tears into 
her eyes, whilst the maid was dress- 
ing her. 

Her youngest daughter was ran 
away with by a gamester, a man 
of great beauty, who in dressing and 
dancing, has no superior. 

Matilda says, she should die with 
grief at this accident, but that her 
conscience tells her, she has contribu- 
ted nothing to it herself. Sheappeals 
to their closets, to their books of de- 
votion, to testify what care she has 
taken to establish her children in a 
life of solid piety and devotion. 

Now though I do not intend to say, 
that no daughters are brought up in a 
better way than this, for I hope there 
are many that are; yet this much I 
believe may be said, that a great ma- 
ny are not accustomed io so much 
religion, as in the present instance. 
Their minds are turned as much to 
the care of their beauty and dress, 
and the indulgence of vain desires, as 
in the present case, without having 
such rules of devotion to stand against 
it. So that if solid piety, humility, 
and a sober sense of themselves, are 
wanted in the female sex, it is the 
plain and natural consequence of a 
vain and corrupt education. And if 
they are often too ready to receive 
the first fops, beaux, and fine dancers, 
for their husbands, it is no wonder 


they should like that in men, which 
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they have been taught to admire in 
themselves. And if they are often 
seen to lose that little religion they 
were taught in their youth, it is no 
more to be wondered at, than to see a 
little flower choked and killed amongst 
rank weeds. For personal pride, and 
affectation, a delight in beauty and 
ondness of finery, are tempers that 
must either kill all religion in the 
soul, or be themselves killed by it; 
they can no more thrive together, 


than health and sickness.”’ 
COMPILER. 


— Clg 
For the Gospel Messenger. 


INFANT SCHOOLS. 


Tue Christian world has long been 
distinguished for its numerous and 
extensive charities. There is scarcely 
a class of human beings, from the 
infant in the cradle, to the man en- 
feebled by age, to whom it does not 
extend its beneficent aid. Whilst the 
wants of the body, in all these stages, 
have been duly attended to, the cul- 
tivation of the mind, and the improve- 
ment of the moral character, have 
not been neglected; and since the re- 
vival of letters, and the disengage- 
ment of religion, from the fetters of 
ignorance and superstition, in which 
it had long been bound, they have 
received increased attention from day 
to day. Among the numerous means 
devised for this purpose, none ap- 
pears to me, to be more interesting, 
or more efficacious, than that of in- 
fant schools. This salutary species 
of charity has been warmly recom- 
mended in oné of the late numbers of 
the Christian Observer, and the view 
there taken of its utility, claims the 
serious consideration of every mem- 
ber of the Christian Church. 

It is well known, that the most zeal- 
ous and persevering efforts, made for 
the religious and moral instruction of 
adults, who have been brought up in 
ignorance and vice, are attended with 
little or no success. And even in 
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Sunday Schools, where the subjects 
of instruction are comparatively 
young, the success of the teacher, is, 
by no means, proportional, to his 
assiduity and care. This failure, on 
the part of the philanthropist, to ef. 
fect any permanent or extensive 
change, in the moral character oj 
those under his instruction, may be 
attributed, in a great measure, to the 
innate corruption of man. But there 
are other causes which have also 
their influence; and the force of bad 
habits and depraved principles con- 
tracted in early life, are not amongst 
the least of them. Though neither 
of these pernicious principles, can be 
destroyed by the application of hv- 
man ingenuity, there is good reason 
to hope, that the species of charity 
before us, will go a great way to les. 
sen them, and, under the blessing of 
God, give an efficacy to religious in- 
struction, which has not hitherto been 
realized among the poor, under the 
most favourable circumstances. The 
heart may justly be compared to a 
rich and luxuriant soil, which, if not 
sown with good seed, and carefully 
cultivated, when the genial warmth 
of the spring first gives it fecundity, 
will abound with pernicious and de- 
structive weeds, and under the most 
favourable seasons and _ refreshing 
showers, will yield but a small and 
sickly harvest. “Whom,” saith the 
word of God, “shall he teach know- 
ledge? And whom shall he make to 
understand doctrine? Them that are 
weaned from the milk and drawn 
From the breasts. For precept must 
be upon precept, precept upon pre- 
cept; line upon line, line upon line; 
here a little and there a little.” 

Upon this principle, recorded in 
the sacred writings, for nearly three 
thousand years, and wonderful to re- 
late, only forced upon the conviction, 
by experience, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, have several infant schools been 
lately established in England. The 
object of these schools is simply to 
take charge of the children of the 
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poor, whilst their parents are en- 

ed, in their avocations from home, 
and to give them such mental and 
religious instruction, as their age and 
capacities will admit. “The chil- 
dren,” to use the language of the 
Christian Observer, “remain with 
their parents; their meals, their re- 
pose, their endearments are at home. 
They are neither clothed nor fed. 
They are simply kept out of the 
greets, and are patiently watched 
over, instructed and amused, at a 
time of life, when they are a heavy 
burthen to their parents in the hours 
of business, and when they are inca- 
pable of the toil or anxiety of assist- 
ing to procure their own livelihood.” 

The little treatise containing the 
details of these schools, has not yet, I 
believe, reached this country. But 
the extracts from it in the Christian 
Observer, with the remarks of the 
reviewer upon them, are sufficient to 
enable us, to form a correct estimate 
of their value and importance. As 
the circulation of this excellent work, 
is very limited in this city; and as it 
cannot fail to be amusing as well as 
instructive te learn how to “perform 
so arduous a problem, as that of 
managing three hundred children, 
fom eighteen months to five or six 
years of age, by one Master or Mis- 
tress, and that so perfectly, Mr. Wil- 
derspin, the author of the little treat- 
se above mentioned, tells us, that a 
whole day may often elapse without 
a single tear of serious complaint,” I 
‘hall here subjoin a few extracts. 


“On opening the school,’ says Mr. 
Wilderspin, ‘I cause all the children to 
stand up, at a word of command, in an 
orderly manner; after which they all 
kneel down, when one of them repeats 
a short prayer and concludes with the 
Lord’s prayer, the others repeating it 
ater him, similar to a congregation in 
a place of worship. After which the 
boy who repeated the prayer gives 
out a hymn, and the children all sing 
‘. It is pleasing to see how the little 
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creatures will try to sing and keep 
time: indeed, children generally seem 
to be very fond of singing, and there- 
fore we teach the little children fo sing 
the alphabet to a tune, which they do 
extremely well, as well as the pence 
and multiplication tables, which they 
soon learn. The hymn being con- 
cluded, they then commence their 
lessons in the following order. 

“‘ <The school is divided into class- 
es: there are two monitors appointed 
to each class; tins are fixed round the 
school with cards in them, the same_ 
as are used in national schools; one 
of the monitors then takes the chil- 
dren up to the cards one at a time, 
the other monitor keeping the class 
in order while the lessons are going 
on. When the monitor who first be- 
gan has finished half the class, the 
other one succeeds him, and teaches 
the remainder; the former monitor 
taking his place, so that the monitors 
share the work equally between them. 

“‘<There is also a general monitor, 
whose business is to walk-round the 
school, and see that the other moni- 
tors do their duty, and put the chil- 
dren’s fingers to every letter or word, 
according to what they are learning. 
In this manner they go on until every 
child in the school has said one les- 
son.’ pp. 16—18. 

“It is no part, however, of Mr. 
Wilderspin’s plan ‘to make Jack a 
dull boy’ by an overstrained attention 
and premature mental growth in ear- 
ly life. The following remarks are 
really very philosophical as well as 
humane; and we recommend them 
to the attention of those admirers of 
precocious intellect, who are quite 
content to see a child languishing for 
want of air, exercise, and freedom, a 
prey to rickets and mesenteric affec- 
tions, provided that in proportion as 
its limbs shrink its brain-pan expands; 
that it compensates by a sickly cere- 
bral development for an emaciated 
body; by a forward and flippant 
tongue for inactive muscles and the 
equal and healthy growth of the ‘mens 
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sana in corpore sano.’ Not so Mr. 
Wilderspin: he is the Coryphzeus of 
sports and play-grounds: and woe 
betide the schoolmaster who, after his 
warnings, shall forget these necessa- 
ries of life in his scholastic prepara- 
tions. 

“As the human mind is formed 
for an endless variety, the oftner the 
scene can be changed the better, espe- 
cially for children; for if little children 
are kept too long at one thing, they 
become disgusted and weary of it, 
and then the mind is not in a fit state 
to receive instruction. I cannot help 
thinking, that many persons in their 
over anxiety to bring children for- 
ward in their learning, actually de- 
feat their own intentions by keeping 
the mind too constantly fixed upon 
one object. Where can be the utility 
of keeping a number of little children 
sitting in one position for hours after 
they have said their lessons, and not 
suffering them to speak or exchange 
an idea with each other? No better 
way, in my humble opinion, can be 
taken to stupify them than such a 
mode; for little children are naturally 
lively, and if they are not suffered to 
move, but kept constantly in one posi- 
tion, they not only become disgusted 
with their lessons, but likewise with 
the school. Hence, perhaps, is one 
of the reasons why so many children 
cry on going to school; but as one of 
the principal ends in view in infant 
schools is to make the children happy, 
as well as to instruct them, so it is 
thought expedient to change the scene 
as often as possibie. 

“<¢The mode of teaching now un- 
der consideration is as follows, viz.— 
The children are taught to stand in 
files, the smaller children, such as 
those from eighteen months to three 

ears old, standing in front, the taller 
children standing behind; the alpha- 
bet is pasted on cards in two differ- 
ent characters, thus (a A) onone side 
of the card, and (b B) on the other 
side. The card is then put on the 
end of a stick, where there is a noteh 


cut to receive it. The stick is they 
held up before all the children, who 
immediately call out A: one of the 
children then inquires how many they 
are, and the other children answe, 
two: the stick is then turned round 
in the hand, and (b B) are exhibited 
when one of the children inquire; 
what letters they are, the other chil. 
dren answering as before: in this way 
we go on until we have gone through 
the whole of the alphabet. 

“‘ «They are also taught natural his. 
tory in the same way, by placing pic. 
tures of birds and beasts on the end 
of the stick, and the children very 
soon learn the names of the differen 
birds and animals.’ pp. 20—23. 

“Mr. Wilderspin explains more ful. 
ly in the following passage his meth 
od of ‘giving little children bodily ex. 
ercise, mental improvement, and 
pleasing them at the same time’ 
We are not advocates for the plan o/ 
making the whole business of educa. 
tion mere play; since quite as much 
perhaps of its value is in the effort a 
in the attainment: but with very littl 
children, for whom alone our author 
is legislating, there can be no doubt 
respecting the judiciousness of his 
system; and even with elder children 
it might with advantage be acted up- 
on somewhat more than is usually the 
habit in schools. Our climate is not 
altogether suited for the fashion oi 
academic groves, and the conning 0 
lessons peripatetice, and in the open 
air; nor is the necessary apparatus o! 

mmars and lexicons sufficiently 
portable for this ambulatory instruc 
tion. But still, more might be done 
for the health of children in this res 
pect than is usually attempted. Ou 
public schools very generally act s0 
far upon the principle as to devote 
but a short time to schools hours fot 
the reddition of lessons, leaving the 
pupils to their own volitions as res 
pects the process and the scene ol 
their acquisition. And if a Harrow 
or an Eton boy can readily make his 
Latin verses or Greek trees sitting 0” 
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then , style or walking under a hedge; or 

Who fi, taking the opposite extremity of 
f the I she scale of society, the infant children 
‘they I Spitalfields can repeat, sub Dio, 
iswer I playing round an apple tree, such de- 
se lectable strains as, 
x -pence are one-and-eight pence 
[tires "Haat eo ati afford oo aus, re 


chil. Thirty pence are two-and-six pence, 





} Way That will buy a pair of shoes;’ 
‘ough I ve can see no good reason why at our 
_ RRordinary boarding-schools, boys and 
I his- & cirls should be made botk to lose the 
y pic: HM iree use of their limbs, and to learn 
> end MM habits of listlessness and indolence by 
Very B® being condemned to sit over a desk in 
ere Ha close and unventilated apartment, 
ust three or four times the period ne- 
e ful Mi cessary for acquiring their lessons, 
neth: Mi merely because it is an old habit for 
Y € Mi masters to sit from morn to night, 
and BE septi multa grege, for no discernible 
ime’ MH purpose but to waste the energies and 
an. ol MP irritate the nerves both of the jailor 
luca @®and his lounging prisoners. But let 
nuch Hus hear Mr. Wilderspin, whom we 
rt aM quote merely for the general good 
little HM sense of his principle, without mean- 
ithor HM ing to say that it can or ought literally 
loubt Htc be carried into effect; or that 


his (MF school-masters are to teach scanning 


dren by playing at hop, skip, and jump, or 
| up # Greek roots by hunting the slipper. 
y the =6“<As an infant school may very 

not M properly be called a combination of 
n ol MF the school and nursery, the arts of 
ig 0 M pleasing forms a prominent part in 
pen HF the system; and as little children are 
iS O| & very apt to be fretful, it becomes ex- 
nily JF pedient to divert as well as teach them; 
ruc @ for if children of two years old and 
lone & under are not diverted, they will natu- 


rally cry for the mother; and to have 


Our B ten or twelve children crying in the 


t 80 Bschool, would put every thing in con- 
vole Btusion: but it is possible to have two 
fot & hundred, or even three hundred, chil- 
the B dren assembled together, the eldest 
res* Bot more than six years of age, and 
> of B yet not to hear one of them crying for 
row #a whole day. Indeed, I may appeal 
ost to the numerous and respectable per- 
0 


sonages who have visited the school 
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for the truth of this assertion; many of 
whom have declared, that they could 
not conceive it ible, that such a 
number of little children should be as- 
sembled together, and all be so happy 
as they have found them, many of 
them being sovery young. But I can 
assure the reader, that many of the 
children who have cried heartily on 
being sent to school the first day or 
two, have cried as much on being kept 
at home after they have been in the 
school but a very short time: and I 
am of opinion that when children are 
absent, itis frequently the fault of their 
parents. I have liad the children come 
to school without their breakfast, be- 
cause it has not been ready; others 
have come to school without shoes, 
because they would not be kept at 
home while their shoes were mend- 
ing; and I have had others come to 
school half dressed, whose parents 
have either been at work or gossip- 
ping, and, when they returned home, 
have thought that their children had 
been lost; but to their great surprise 
and joy, when they applied at the 
school have found them there. 

“ <Can it be wondered at that little 
children should dislike to go to school, 
where in general forty or fifty, or per- 
haps more, are assembled together in 
one room, scarcely large enough for 
one third of that number, and not al- 
lowed to speak to, or scarcely look at 
each other. In those places I firmly 
believe many, for the want of proper 
exercise, become cripples, or have 
their health much injured, by being 
kept sitting so many hours; but as 
the children’s health is of the utmost 
consequence, it becomes necessary to 
remedy this evil by letting them have 
proper exercise combined, as much as 
possible, with instruction, to accom- 

lish which many measures have been 
tried, but I have found the following 
to be the most successful, viz. 

“<The children are all ordered te 
sit on the ground, which they readily 
obey; they are then desired to take 
held of their toes, which being done . 
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they are desired to count one hun- 
dred, or as many as may be thought 
proper, which they do by lifting up 
each foot alternately, all the children 
counting at one time. By this means 
every part of the body is put in mo- 
tion, and with this advantage, that by 
lifting up each foot every time they 
count one, it causes them to keep 
time, a thing very essential, as, unless 
this was the case, all would be confu- 
sion. They also add uptwo ata time 
by the same method, thus, two, four, 
six, eight, ten, twelve, and so on; but 
eare must be taken not to keep them 
too long at one thing, or too long in 
one position. 

“ ¢Having done a lesson or two 
this way, they are desired to put their 
feet out straight, and putting their 
hands together, they say, one and one 
are two; two and one are three; three 
and one are four; four and one are 
five; five and oneare six; six and two 
are eight; in this way they go on un- 


_ til they are desired to stop. 


“‘¢They also learn the pence and 
multiplication tables, by forming 
themselves in circles around a number 
of young trees that are planted in the 
play ground; for the sake of order, 
each class has its own particular tree; 
and when they are ordered to the 
trees, every child knows which tree 
to go to: as soon as they are assem- 
bled round the trees, they join hands 
and walk round, every child saying 
the multiplication table until they have 
finished it; they then let go hands, 
and put them behind, and for variety 
sake sing the pence table, the alpha- 
bet, hymns, &c. &c. Thus the chil- 
dren are gradually improved and de- 
lighted; for they call it play, and it 
matters little what they call it, as long 
as theyare edified, exercised, pleased, 
and made happy.’ pp. 31—36.” 


Such are the objects and such the 
most prominent features of Infant 
Schools. Let me now ask the com- 
munity of Charleston, whether such 
a school might not be organized in 
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this place, with great advantage ty 
the poor; and whether it does not {al 
within the scope of Christian duty, 
as well as Christian benevolence, jy 
make the experiment? How many 
parents are there amongst the poor 
and labouring classes of this city, 
who have neither the time, the incl. 
nation, nor the patience to wate) 
over their children with that assiduity 
which is requisite to preserve they 
minds from contamination or thei 
bodies from danger? And even tp 
those who have it most in their power 
to do so, what a relief would it affor:, 
if an asylum were opened for the re. 
ception of their children, where they 
could be watched over and instruct 
ed, during the hours of their absence 
from home, and employment in pro 
curing a subsistence for their off 
spring? What great and numero 
evils might be prevented, by making 
provision for this delinquency on the 
part of parents; and what a vast ani 
incalculable sum of positive goo 
would accrue from this charity to the 
rising generation? 

In the numerous institutions 
civil and religious society, in thif 


country at least, there is ample projip¢ 


vision for the intellectual and mordjy 
improvement of the poor, when at 
rived at the age of seven or eight 
They are then admitted into Sunday 
schools and other seminaries of lear 
ing provided expressly for their bewyé 
nefit. From these, they are generally 
transferred to religious commun 
ions, where, if they will, they cai 
always enjoy, the public and private 
instruction of the Ministers of Christ 
But from the birth to this period ¢ 
the child’s life, a portion of life, per 
haps, the most pregnant of all othen§ 
with good or fatal consequencesme 
there is a chasm in the course of rel: 
gious instruction, which, among t 
poor, it is all-important, that we 
should endeavour to fill up. This 
deficiency, Infant Schools are pe 

liarly calculated to supply, whilst a! 
the same time, they meliorate tht 
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ondition of other classes of poor, in 
, way the most le to parental 
feelings. Before corrupted by the 
influence of bad example, and before 
he evil propensities of their nature 
ave yet obtained an ascendancy in 
the heart, the children of the poor 
may hereby be taken by the hand, 
and trained to every thing that is 
good, virtuous, and honourable. By 
a proper course of instruction, and 
by a judicious discipline, in such in- 
titutions, over the temper and con- 
juct of these objects of charity, a 
bias at least, will be created in their 
ender minds in favour of virtue and 
piety, Which in after life, may prove, 
nder the blessing of God, of the 
highest benefit to the world, and of 
finite and eternal advantage to the 


bjects themselves. 
A FATHER. 


—soe— 
For the Gospel Messenger. 
ON THE UNION OF CHRISTIANS. 


On the occasion of some ineffect- 
al efforts on the part of Mr. Baxter, 
to produce a union between the Inde- 
pendents and Presbyterians, the cele- 
brated leader of the Independents, 
Dr. John Owen, made the following 
aluable observations: 

“T should be very sorry that any 
man should outgo me in desires that 
who fear God throughout the 
vorld, especially in these nations, 
vere of one way as well as of one 
heart. I know I desire it sincerely. 
But I do verily believe that when 

od shall accomplish it, it will be the 
fect of love, not the cause of love. 
t will proceed from love, before it 
There is not a 
greater vanity in the world, than to 
irive men into a particuwar profession 
and-then suppose that love will be the 
necessary consequence of it; to think 
that if by sharp rebukes, by cutting, 
bitter expressions, they can drive 
men into such and such practices, 
that then love will certainly ensue.” 

GOS. MES.—-VOL. I. 


On the Union of Christians.—Suppression of Vice. 


For the Gospel Messenger. 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 


SocieTiEs “for the Suppression of 
Vice,” and, “for the Promotion of 
Christian Morals,” are among the 
most important institutions of the pre- 
sent day. The natural depravity of 
our nature, is at war with every thing 
that is pure and holy. Where the 
controlling influence of religion is not 
felt in the heart, it will unceasingly 
oppose the moral order of Society. 
This evil propensity shows itself, par- 
ticularly, in the uneducated and the 
vicious, and afiords the strongest 
arguments for diffusing religious 
knowledge, and extending the influ- 
ence of moral institutions. Societies 
for the suppression of vice, extend 
their influence to cases where legal 
provisions cannot operate; and, in 
various ways, improve the condition 
of society. They not only save the 
young and the innocent from misery 
and ruin, by the removal of tempta- 
tion, but preserve even the better in- 
formed, in the paths of rectitude and 
virtue. 

Wherever morality and religion 
are respected, and deemed essen- 
tial to individual happiness, and good 
order and government, there every 
means will be used to prevent the 
corruption of the rising generation. 
Greater moral exertions are necessary 
in the large cities and manufacturing 
towns of Europe, than in others. 
Their dense population, afford many 
facilities and temptations to vice, 
which, in other places do not exist, 
The poverty of some individuals, and 
the viciousness, and covetousness of 
others, induce them to lay snares for 
the moral destruction of the innocent, 
and to sacrifice to their passions or 
their wants, the temporal and eternal - 
interests of their unsuspecting victims. 
A man destitute of every principle of 
virtue, will place in the hands of 
some unwary youth of either sex, a 
book, or a picture, which may, ulti- 
mately, ruin both body and soul. It 
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is not many months ago that we read 
in our rs, an account of a man in 
London, who sold for two or three 
half-pence, a tin snuff-box, having a 
false lid, which screened from imme- 
diate view, an indecent picture. The 
discovery was made by the “Society 
for the suppression of vice.” The 
offender was prosecuted to convic- 
tion, and transported to Botany Bay. 
Generally speaking, these things fall 
into the hands of those, who would 
rather keep them secret, than give 
information, where they had obtained 
them. Beside, there is something so 
odious in the name of an informer, 
that but few persons are willing even 
to make disclosures that would be 
beneficial to the public weal. A false 
delicacy, or indifference, or pride, 
have screened many a culprit from 
justice. But where Societies are 
formed of highly respectable and _pi- 
ous men, for the sole purpose of fer- 
reting out offenders against the moral 
law, and prosecuting them before the 
proper tribunals, there, the responsi- 
bility, and odium, being divided, are 
lost. The very existence of such So- 
cieties being known, will deter many 
from crime. Offenders are never 
secure. The members, and agents, 
of these Institutions being, generally, 
unknown, discoveries are the more 
readily made, and justice more 
promptly satisfied. 

Several years ago, a society was 
formed in London, “for the suppres- 
sion of vice,” and every friend to the 
human family will rejoice to learn, 
that it has been the happy instrument 
of lessening moral danger to youth. 
Offences against morality, are there 
punishable by statute, and the king, 
by proclamation, has commanded his 
officers, “to suppress all loose and 
licentious Prints, Books, and Publi- 
cations, which disperse poison to the 
minds of the young and unwary; and 
to punish the offenders, according to 
law.” Acts of Parliament and Pro- 
clamations were, however, found in- 
sufficient, until respectable moral 
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men, were found willing to becom 
informers and prosecutors. With 
this view, the Society was formed, 
and the good resulting from it is thy 
stated in a late advertisement: 

“Upwards of two years have elap, 
ed, since the Society addressed th 
Public, soliciting their pecuniary cop. 
tributions towards carrying on it 
prosecutions with effect against thoy 
Booksellers, who, for the base ends of 
gain, had perverted the purposes of; 
free press by the publication o 
works, not only of the most blasphe. 
mous description, but of the most re. 
volting obscenity. 

“The funds collected by thee 
means, have enabled the Society t 
bring to a successful issue, eight pro 
secutions against the dealers in blas 

hemous publications, and five agains 
the dealers in obscene works, one ¢/ 
the latter being an itinerant hawker, 
who had rendered a principal publi 
school the mart of his execrable tral: 
fic. The Society is aware, that im 
pressions have been attempted to ix 
made on the public mind, that such 
prosecutions tend rather to promote 
than to suppress these evils. Indu 
bitable proof, however, can be given, 
that the very reverse of this is the 
truth; such prosecutions having ten¢- 
ed to check, in very numerous it 
stances, the sale of blasphemous pu)- 
lications, whilst they have servel 
almost to exterminate that banefil 
trade in obscene works. Frow 
twenty-two shops indiscriminately ap- 
plied to in London and its vicinity, 
which were heretofore known to ded 
in such works, none could be obtain 
ed; the general answer being, that it 
had become too dangerous to sel 
them by reason of the late prosecv 
tions.” 

Christians appear to be more alive 
than formerly, to the necessity of pro 
moting the glory of God, in the hap 
piness and welfare of their fellow 
creatures. France, that great and 
guilty nation, which, in our own day; 
let loose such a flood of infidelity an‘ 
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blasphemy upon the moral world, is 
now roused to a state of better feel- 
ing. Many are there found to be “on 
the Lord’s side.” Many now bestow 
their time and their money, in effect- 
ing a moral revolution among their 
fellow creatures. Several Societies 
have been formed fcr this great work. 
Among them, is the “Paris Society 
for Christian Morals.” The follow- 
ing extracts are taken from the Re- 
port, presented at its late general 
meeting: 

“The love of our neighbour, appli- 
ed to the various social relations, is, 
in effect, the object of this Society. 

“The first labours of the Society 
were confined to the publication of a 
periodical work, explanatory of its 
spirit and intentions. Faithful to the 

lrules of its formation, it will not cease 
continuing to remove every thing that 
may lead to strife or division in the 
great Christian family. 

“The Society, forseeing the advan- 
tages to be derived from a connexion 
with other philanthropic Societies in 
France and in Foreign countries, has 
entered into correspondence with ma- 
ny of them. The communications it 
receives through this channel are truly 
valuable, and will enable it, at some 
future day, to draw up a general in- 
ventory, and to publish as it were, the 
statistics of all that has been achiev- 
ed in the cause of humanity. 

“The Society’s views have been di- 
rected, with particular anxiety, to the 
moral improvement of _ prisoners. 
Can we witness a crowd of individu- 
als, for the most part young, gifted 
perhaps with the finest talents, impri- 
soned on charges more or less hein- 
ous, mingled with veterans in iniqui- 
ty; left to the contagion of the most 
shocking vices, as well by precept and 
example, as by the state of careless 

idleness to which they are consigned: 
and at length, at the expiration of their 
confinement, entering into society 
worse than when they left it; and not 
earnestly entreat of our government 
and legislature, that measures should 
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be taken for separating the young and 
less guilty prisoners from condemned 
and infamous criminals; and that the 
period of confinement should be ad- 
vantageously employed in labour, 
and in the moral instruction suited to 
their situation? Then, and not till 
then, will the proper object of prisons 
be attained; and then they will be- 
come, in reality, houses of correction, 
and not of destruction, to the unfortu- 
nate individuals immured in them. 
Through the zeal of the Committee 
of young men, appointed by the Soci- 
ety, a knowledge will gradually be 
gained of the various improvements 
in the prison discipline of our own 
and foreign countries, as well as intel- 
ligence respecting all benevolent soci- 
eties in the capital and elsewhere. 
The increased information thus attain- 
ed, will be studiously devoted to the 
introduction into these establishments 
of whatever appears worthy of imita- 
tion. 

“In contemplating the case of pri- 
soners, the Society too clearly saw, 
that lotteries* and gaming houses,t 
those fertile sources of vice and mise- 
ry, had a principal share in the ruin 
of many of these unhappy individuals. 
A Commission has been formed for 
hastening, by its labours and entreaties, 
supported by those of all good men, 
the suppression of these hot-beds of 
iniquity. 'Twopamphlets haye been 
published on the subject, intended by 
the Commission to apprize govern- 


* Without expressing any opinion of 
the influence which Lotteries may have 
on the morals of Society, I may observe, 
that, as they are conducted in this coun- 
try, they bear no sort of comparison with 
those of France, where the‘smalliness of 
the adventure, and their frequent recur- 
rence, are irresistible temptations to the 
lower classes of Society. Even in Eng- 
land, where there are but one, or two at 
most, in a year, it was found necessary 
for Parliament to interfere, and save the 
lower classes from the ruinous effects of 
insuring their numbers. 

+ And why not other houses of ill fame? 
These are permitted to exist for the want 
of informers and prosecutors! 
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ment of the injury to public morals 
inflicted by lotteries and gaming-hou- 
ses, and to warn the working classes 
against the evils that follow in their 
train. 

“Still more attentive to unmerited 
suffering, the Society has manifested a 
very lively interest in those unfortu- 
nate Christians, who, in vast numbers, 
of all ages, and of both sexes, have 
been forced to flee their native coun- 
try, and all that was dear to them, to 
escape the vengeance of the fanatical 
Turks, and, destitute of every thing, 
to seek an asylum on the shores of 
the Mediterranean. The Society, 
happy in such a cause to have the 
means of affording some relief, have 
opened a subscription expressly in aid 
of the refugee families of the Greeks 
in France; and already many, of all 
classes, have hastened to enrol them- 
selves as subscribers to this fund in 
union with the Society’s members. 
The subscription for the Greek refu- 


gees in France already amounts to — 


1741. which will be religiously devo- 
ted to its object. At a meeting of 
several of the most respectable Greeks 
in Paris and Marseilles, assistance 
was afforded, in the first instance, to 
the most needy of their countrymen; 
and there is every prospect that, in a 
short time, the number of subscribers 
and donors to the Society will be such 
as to enable it to dry up the tears, and 
brighten the future prospects, of many 
an unfortunate family among these 
miserable exiles. _ This circumstance 
is a fresh proof of that elevated prin- 
ciple, that spirit of Christian charity, 
and of moral improvement, advancing 
with the progress of education, which 
seems to be characteristic of the pre- 
sentera. Relying on this happy ten- 
dency of the public mind, the Socie- 
ty will embrace every opportunity of 
directing attention to, and exciting in- 
terest in, the various demands of hu- 
manity, and well-constituted society; 
and if, through the paucity of means, 
or other hindrances, the institution 
should be unable, of itself, to carry its 
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plans of mercy or of usefulness inty 
effect, it will at least have the satis 
faction of submitting them for public 
consideration, to be carried into exe. 
cution by abler hands, or at a mor 
favourable period. 

“The success which has been ex. 
perienced, and the numerous expres. 
sions of interest and good will which 
have been received, impart a convic. 
tion that the Society’s labours have 
not been in vain. The pecuniary re. 
sources of the Society have been hith. 
erto confined to the subscriptions aud 
donations of its members, and of vari. 
ous anonymous philanthropic indi 
viduals, ‘The amount received since 
its commencement, including profits 
from the sale of the Journal, and the 
sum of 411. for the two best essays on 
the suppression of lotteries and 
ing-houses, is 3937. With these mod. 
erate means, the Society, by prudent 
management, has met the various ex- 
penses attending its establishment.” 

I am not prepared to say, that the 
state of Society, in this country, re. 
quires the aid of such Institutions, as 
much as in Europe; but I have little 
doubt, that, even here, they would be 
productive of good. Every moral man 
must feel himself at war with vice; 
and the world is filled with it. Every 
religious man, and every friend of his 
country, must feel a deep interest in 
lessening the volume of human depra- 
vity and misery, and in promoting 
the happiness of his species. I am 
one among those, and I trust they are 
not a few, who believe, tkat if we 
can reasonably expect either national 
or individual prosperity and happi- 
ness, it must be by becoming accept 
able to God, in our individual and 
collective capacity: It must be by 
endeavouring, in our various spheres 
of life, to promote the moral and reli- 
gious improvement of our fellow 
creatures, as well as of ourselves. 
God, is a covenant God. If we sin- 


cerely endeavour, with the co-operat- f 
ing grace of the Holy Spirit, to serve 
him faithfully according to his will, 
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» will not fail in all his promises to 
, through his ever adorable Son. 
aut if we will not endeavour to serve 
dto please Him, van we reasonably 
pect Him to bless us? 
A MORAL OBSERVER. 


-- + @QO-~ 
To the Editors of the Gospel Messenger. 


FEMALE PIETY. 


I HAvE been much gratified by the 
erusal of your two numbers of the 
ospel Messenger, and most sin- 
erely wish it a widely extended cir- 
ulation through the Southern States. 
4 work of this character, so far as I 
capable of judging, was a deside- 
atum in the literature of South-Caro- 
ina. It is the first religious Maga- 
ine, if I mistake not, that has been 
yublished in this state. The Church 


» which we belong, holds a distin- 
ished rank among the disciples of 
he Redeemer, for piety, and Chris- 
jan excellence, and should, long be- 
ore this, have given to its members, 
work, which they might call, pecu- 


iatly, their own. But the experiment 
snow made, and I hope will be suc- 
essful. The firm and orthodox 
round on which you have laid your 
oundation, in the editorial remarks 
n the first number, and the view 
vhich you have given, of the manner 
which you intend to continue the 
building, have been greatly approved. 
nder such management, and the 
blessing of God, I doubt not, it will 
prove useful to the community. 
I was pleased to find by your last 
lumber, that you did not refuse com- 
unications from your female readers, 
though they were not original. 
‘ith less claim upon your attention, 
han your former correspondent, I 
only ask leave to send you, a short 
extract from my favourite “author, 
Mes. Hannah More. It forcibly oc- 
ured to my mind, while reading 
Your introductory remarks to the 
* Btranslation from the Abbe de la Men- 
ais. You have, no doubt, often read 
hat I now send, and so, perhaps, 
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have most of your readers; but it is 
so just, and so appropriate to the 
subject which you briefly noticed, 
that you will oblige me, by giving it 
a place in your next number. 

“Tt is the glory of our age,” says 
Mrs. More, “that among the most 
useful and zealous servants of our 
Divine Master, are to be found, of 
‘devout and honourable women not 
afew.’ Ladies, whose own educa- 
tion not having been limited to the 
harp and the sketchbook, though not 
unskilled in either, are competent to 
teach others what themselves have 
been taught; who disdain not to be 
employed in the humblest offices of 
Christian charity, to be found in the 
poorest cottage, at the bedside of the 
sick and dying; whose daughters, if 
not the best waltzers, are the best 
catechisers; whose houses are houses 
of prayer, whose closets are the 
scene of devout meditation; who, not 
contented with the stintéd modish 
measure of a single attendance on 
public worship, so contrive to render 
the hours of repast subservient to 
those of duty, as to make a second 
visit to the temple of their God; and 
who endeavour to retain the odour of 
sanctity, shed on the sacred day, 
through the duties of the week. 

“We cannot too much commend 
those valuable persons, whom neither 
fortune, rank, nor any temporal ad- 
vantages, have been able to seduce to 
follow those vain pursuits, those light, 
and in some cases, dangerous amuse- 
ments, so eagerly sought by the vota- 
ries of pleasure. We cannot but ad- 
mire, that all those energies which 
others are wasting in idle diversions, 
or employments little better than 
idleness, are, by these excellent per- 
sons, devoted to purposes of religion, 
and religious or useful charities.” 

LOIS. 
—- @oro— 

To Formalists. The sacrifice of 
the wicked is abomination: how much 
more when he bringeth it with a 
wicked mind? Prov. xxi. 27. 
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To the Editors of the Gospel Messenger. 
EXTRACT FROM ORME. 


“Keep thy heart with all diligence; for 
out of it are the issues of life.”” Prov. iv. 23. 


Preruaps some of your readers will 
agree with me, that the following re- 
marks are an a-propos commentary 
on the above text. They are from 
Orme of the Independent denomina- 
tion, in his Memoirs of Owen, the 
distinguished Calvinistic divine. 

‘It is much easier to subscribe mo- 
ney to religious societies, to make 
speeches at public meetings, to unite 
in plans of associated usefulness, than 
to sit in judgment over our hearts, or 
to correct the aberrations of conduct, 
spirit and disposition. There may be 
much professional warmth, and great 
inward private decay. ‘There may, 
in short,be a merging of individual se- 
cret religion, in the bustle and crowd 
of general profession and public life. 
These things are suggested, not for 
the purpose of discouraging public ex- 
ertion and association for the diffusion 
of truth; but for the purpose of leadipg 
men to consider that in our circum- 
stances, genuine Christianity is not 
necessary todo many things, which are 
now the objects of general approbation; 
and that such things, however excel- 
lent in themselves, are but poor sub- 
stitutes for a life of holy obedience.” 


--@Me«:.- 
To the Editors of the Gospel Messenger. 
QUERIES. 


Is it probable, that the present en- 
deavours to civilize the North-Ameri- 
can Indians, will be successful? 


Must the christianizing of the 
North-American Indians, be neces- 
sarily preceded by their abandoning 
their wandering state of life? 


Is it the indispensable duty of 
Christians inhabiting the United 
States, to provide for the civilization, 
and christian instruction, of the In- 


dians, living within, and near, oy 
borders? 


A reply to the above from some o/ 
your Correspondents, will gratify 
RELIGIOUS CURIOSITY. 


LO 
DOCTRINES OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Wuen the doctrines of our holy rv. 
ligion are the subject of our conten. 
plation, we should never fail to extend 
our views to the practice, which ow 
belief leads to; and, on the other 
hand, when we are called upon to ey. 
amine our moral conduct, we oughi 
most carefully to review the princi 
ples, upon which that conduct js 
founded; and if in the former case ou 
conversation does not corresponi 
with the precepts of the religion we 
profess, or if 7 the latter we find, 
that we have built upon any othe 
foundation, than that of Jesus* Chris 
and him crucified, we ought to b 
thoroughly aware, that in the day «i 
the Lord we shall neither be justifie/ 
by the one, nor saved by the other. 

The life of a real Christian, cop. 
sists in believing what Christ and his 
Apostles have taught, and in practi 
sing what they have commanded. 
He believes first; this is the seed; ani 
then a suitable practice results, by 
means of earnest endeavours ani 
hearty prayers, from that belief; thi 
is the fullt corn in the ear. If he 
does not believe aright, his heart ant 
affections can never be engaged in the 
service of God; his obedience wil 
not be thet obedience of faith; ne- 
ther will his righteousness be the righ 
teousness\, of God through Christ. 
Consequently, his service will not be 
the service which God has appointet 
for sinners, and of course will neithet 
be accepted nor rewarded by him. 
On the other hand, if one, who * 
called by the revered name of Chris 


* 1 Cor. ii. 2. + Mark iv. 28. 
t Rom. xvi.26. § 2 Cor. 5, 21. 
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practise, 
he at once both confesses and denies 
Christ. He confesses him with his 
mouth, but denies him by his works; 
and we all know, that our Saviour has 
most pointedly informed us, that we 
cannot be his disciples, unless we do* 
the things which he saith; neither 
can we lovet him, if we do not ke 
his commandments. To be devoid, 
therefore, of faith, is to be devoid of 
the principle of Christian action; to 
be devoid of good works is to be de- 
wid of Christian action itself; for 
St. James very justly observes, that, t 
as the body without the spirit is dead; 
s0 faith without works is dead also. 
Allen’s (Prebendary of Westminster) Vi- 
sitation Sermon. 


ae 


ADDRESS TO THOSE WHO ATTEND 
PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


Ir is your high privilege that you 
enjoy the means of grace, and the ob- 
ject of this address is to guard you 
against those things, which may pre- 
vent your obtaining the full benefit of 
them. It is in the first place, requi- 
site, that you always enter upon the 
use of these means, with a composed 
and spiritual mind. When'therefore, 
the time approaches for your assem- 
bling in the house of God, endeavour 
to seize a few moments for devout me- 
ditation and prayer, that you may be 
suitably impressed with a reverential 
awe of his divine Majesty, before 
whom you are about to appear, and 
with an earnest desire for those bless- 
ings, which He has engaged to bestow 
through Jesus Christ. Without such 
a preparation of heart, it is not prob- 
able that you will serve the Lord with 
lively spiritual affections, or wait up- 
on Him without distraction. You 
inust leave the world behind you, and 
‘ay to every earthly care, “Stay 
thou here, while I go yonder and wor- 
ship.” But to secure the great ends 


* Luke vi. 46. John viii. 31. 
+ John xiv.21. +¢ James ii. 26. 
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of Divine ordinances, there are other 
cautions to be observed: every thing 
should beavoided, which may unfit 
your own minds, or those of others, 
for a serious and profitable attendance 
on them. With this view, you ar 

requested:— r 

I. To be punctual and early, in 
your attendance at the church. The 
time being fixed and known, it will 
not, in general, be difficult for you, so 
to arrange and prepare your domes- 
tic and private concerns, that you 
may be present at the BEGINNING of 
the service. And iffis asked,— 

1. Is not a late attendance very in- 
decent? And is it not most improp- 
er, that the minister should be obliged 
to open the worship with only half 
his congregation? 

2. Is the beginning of the service of 
no importance to you? Or, may you 
not lose a blessing by your absence 
from it? If you are more eager to 
hear sermons than to join in prayer, 
does not this discover a most unhal- 
lowed frame of spirit, sacrificing de- 
votion to curiosity? 

3. Are not your minds discompo- 
sed by your delay, and unfitted for the 
other parts of the service? 

4. Do you not disturb and grieve 
your minister, and occasion a sad con- 
fusion in the congregation, by inter- 
rupting their prayers? 

5. Are your reasons for a late and 
irregular attendance such as you can 
justify? Distance, infirmities, or un- 
forseen events, may sometimes occa- 
sion delay; but does it not generally 
arise from sloth and indulgence, from 
attention to dress, or to worldly busi- 
ness, or from an irreverent and profane 
indifference to the worship of God? 

6. Do not such interruptions tend 
to bring contempt upon sacred ordi- 
nances, and to affront the Majesty of 
that God who is present in them? 
For what must infidels conclude, but 
that, as you study to shorten the time 
allotted to it, prayer is a weariness to 
you? And is it not insulting to the 
High and Holy One, that you should 
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be backward to go to that assembly, 
of which He says, THERE AM I IN 
THE MIDST OF yOUr 

Being composed in your respective 
places, you are requested, 

II. To give no occasion to any 
ene, by your external behaviour, to 
suspect the internal reverence and de- 
votion of your minds. The body is 
as much the workmanship and the 
care of God as the soul, and it should 
be equally employed in His service. 
He claims it as His pwn residence 
and temple, and there are certain pos- 
tures of the , which seem adapt- 
ed to the different parts of worship, 
as the means of exciting, or as pro- 
per expressions of those affections of 
the heart, which we ought to feel. 
Forms and ceremonies are not to be 
used in a formal and superstitious 
manner; but by creatures constituted 
as we are, so capable of being im- 
pressed by ovtward things, they ought 
not to be laid aside as vain or frivo- 
lous, but may be observed with great 
advantage both to ourselves and 
others. What sight is there so so- 
lemn and affecting, as that of a whole 
congregation thus testifying by their 
bodily deportment, their deep humili- 
ation before Almighty God, their 
lively gratitude for His goodness, and 
their fixed attention to His holy 
word. Such was the practice of the 
most eminent saints recorded in 
Scripture, and such has been the 
practice of the Christian church from 
the primitive ages. 

1. In Prayer, how suitable’ it is 
for a sinner to bow down and KNEEL 
before the Lord, his Maker and his 
Judge. Will any one, who is pro- 
perly sensible of his own meanness 
and guilt, refuse, whilst earnestly im- 
ploring the Divine forgiveness, to 
bend his knees at the throne of grace? 
Such was the appropriate posture, 
which David and Daniel, which St. 
Paul and our Lord Himself, made 
use of in prayer. (Psal. xcv. 6. Dan. 
vi. 10. Eph. ii. 14. Luke xxii. 
Al.) 
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2. In hearing the word of God: 
In this part of the service you ay 
called to assume the posture, not ¢ 
supplication and prayer, but of fixe 
and serious attention; and, therefo, 
it is with propriety that you sir 4 
receive instructions from » you 
heavenly Teacher. It is highly iy 
decent, and manifests a vacant anj 
irreverent mind, to be lolling upm 
the sides of the pews, to be gazing 
about as if to make curious remark 
to be whispering to others, or sinki 
down into drowsiness and slee 
when the Minister is addressing y¢ 
in God’s name and language, on th 
momentous concerns of Eternity 
Let your eyes, your countenance 
and your posture, declare, that yu 
desire to be taught, and that you hay 
upon the words of eternal life. 

The Service being closed, be ng 
impatient to depart. Wait not onl 
for the final benediction, but by con 
tinuing in secret prayer, show tha 
you are impressed by the solemnitie 
of God’s house, and desire not ti 
leave it without His blessing. Ente 
not into any light or worldly conve 
sation as you are returning home, 
nor hastily rush into company; bit 
endeavour by the whole of your sub 
sequent conduct, to prove that you 
are sincere and devout worshipper 
of God. “Be ye doers of the word ani 
not hearers only, deceiving your owl 
selves.” (James i. 22.) 

Bristol Tracts. 
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Families are the first Seminaries 0 
Religion; and if care be not there taken 
to prepare Persons (especially in theit 
tender years) for public teaching and 
instruction, it is like to have but little 
effect. — Tillotson. 

Faith—The heart has its argv®. 
ments with which reason is not a 
quainted. We feel this in a thousané 
instances. It is the heart which feels 
God, and not reason. This is perfec 
faith, God known tothe heart. Pascal 
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To the Editors of the Gospel Messenger. 


29EPLY TO REMARKS ON A TOMB- 
STONE. 


In reply to the remarks of A Sub- 
ber, in your last number, I will 
beerve, that William Gibbon, who 
lied March 4th, 1724, as recorded 
in a tomb-stone in the Cemetery of 
St. Philip’s Church, appears to have 
been a respectable inhabitant of this 
ity. This I infer, not only from the 
scription on the tomb-stone, but 
om the following circumstance: 
The Provincial Assembly, on the 
Oth Dec. 1720, passed “an Act for 
arying on the building, and for fin- 
hing and completing, the New 
Brick Church in Charles-Town, and 
eclaring it to be the Parish Church 
of St. Philip’s, Charles-Town,’”* in 
hich we find the name of William 
ibbon, as one of the Commissioners 
appointed for completing the build- 
g, enclosing the Church-yard, and 
ceiving subscriptions and donations. 
is, probably, was the gentleman, 
hose tomb-stone is yet standing in 
St. Philip’s burying ground. But 
whether he had been the Mayor of 
harles-Town, or not, I must leave 
0 be decided by some ‘better inform- 
el Correspondent. Froni™this cir- 
umstance, I conclude, that the tomb- 


stone has not been misplaced. 
DELTA. 


++ @@e«-- 
ON THE LONG-SUFFERING OF GOD. 


Wueruer we take the examples of 
public or of private life, the history 
of nations or the experience of indi- 
viduals, there is one great character 
which marks the retributive justice of 
God. That character is patience and 
long-suffering. God never strikes in 
punishment till after many and re- 


‘peated warnings, till the ear is deaf 


and the eye is blind, till “the measure 
of our iniquity is full + 


_* See Dalcho’s Church of South-Caro- 
lima, p. 458. 
GOS. MES.—-VOL. I. 
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In pursuance of this train of 
thought, our attention will be directed 
to two points, first to the use for 
which the ong-suffering of God was 
designed; secondly to the abuse, to 
which it is too often perverted. 

First: A man has sinned; he has 
committed an offence before God, 
against which has been uttered. the 
threat of just indignation: in the course 
of God’s retributive justice here be- 
low he expects the blow. Loss of 
health, of property, of character, of 
life, is ‘the deserved and the expected 
consequence of his crime. In a mo- 
ment the blow which threatehed him 
is suspended, the storm which lower- 
ed over him, passes off, the arm of the 
destroying angel is stayed. Why is 
this? “Is the Lord slack concerning 
his promise?” By no means. The 


blow is only suspended, but whether 
it will finally fall upon his head must 
depend upon the use which he makes 
of the interval. The justice of the 
Almighty is held back by his mercy, 
that the sinner may repent and. live. 


“I have no pleasure saith the Lord 
God in the death of the wicked, but 
that the wicked should turn from his 
ways and live; turn ye, turn ye from 
your evil ways; for why will ye die, 
O house of Israel?” When God 
therefore grants a respite, it is that by 
humiliation and penitence the sen- 
tence may be ultimately reversed. 
When even A hab himself, lying under 
the just condemnation of God, “rent 
his clothes, sackcloth upon him- 
self, and fasted,” what was the word 
of the Almighty? “Seest thou, how 
Ahab humbleth himself before me? 
because he humbleth himself before 
me, I will not bring the evil in his 
days, but in his son’s days, will I 
bring the evil upon his house.” 
When again, the prophet Jonah cried 
unto the city of Nineveh, “Yet forty 
days and Nineveh shall be over- 
thrown,’ why was the interval allow- 
ed? not to prepare them for destruc- 
tion, but to give them one opportuni- 
ty more of salvation. ‘That opportu- 
1] 





82 On the Long-Suffering of God. 


nity was taken, “God saw their 
works, that they turned from their 
evil way, and God repented of the 
evil that he said he would do unto 
them, and he did it not.” , 

To us, as Christians, the long-suf- 
fering of our Lord is to be accounted 
still more peculiarly for salvation. 
From beginning to end the covenant 
of the Gospel is a covenant of accep- 
ted repentance. If we will repent, 
we believe and we know, that the 
blood of Christ will secure to that re- 
pentance mercy and acceptance. 
God is not willing that any of his 
children in Christ should perish. 
What escapes have we all experien- 
ced from the consequences of our sins. 
How do the mercies of his providence 
and grace, daily and hourly struggle 
with our perversities. Look how far 
the east is from the west, even —_ 
hath he put our sins from us. How 
many of us are daily in the habit of 
provoking the anger of God by our 
sensuality, by our selfishness, by our 
avarice, by our neglect. And yet we 
travel onwards apparently happy and 
secure. Would that this long-suffer- 
ing of God, would that this suspension 
of his just judgments could turn our 
hearts and reform our lives! Now is 
the very moment for repentance: to 
day, the day of security and of ease, 
hear his voice and harden not your 
hearts; to-morrow when the storm 
bursts upon our heads, when punish- 
ment from without, and reproach from 
within, harass and torment our souls, 
who shall dare to say, that then he 
will be able to repent? Account then 
that the long-suffering of the Lord 
is salvation, that every protection 
from the consequences of sin, that eve- 
ry escape from just punishment is a 
call from Heaven to penitence and to 
a better life. As such they were 
intended, and as such let them be 
obeyed. 


For, secondly, if we consider the 


abuse to which the long-suffering of 
God is too often perverted; men are apt 
to imagine that because God does not 
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strike them that he never will. With 
the Almighty for our judge, can we 
think that delay will ensure oblivion, 
or that any respite will disarm the 
power of final justice? Because we 
live in apparent security, are we there. 
fore really secure? How was it in the 
ancient world? They eat and they 
drank until the very day that Noah 
entered into the ark—and knew not 
until the flood came and took them all 
away—so shall also the coming of the 
Son of Man be. So it was with Je. 
rusalem of old, so will it be also with 
ourselves. ‘This is indeed one of the 
great dangers of sin, that it at once 
hardens the heart and infatuates the 
judgment. We cannot see the dan. 
ger, though it is even at our very 
doors. This is the punishment that 
awaiteth every one to whom the Al. 
mighty hath given a space to repent, 
but he repenteth not. 

Let it also be remembered that the 
longer the time, that the long-suffering 
of the Lord affords us, the heavier wil 
be the account of the impenitent, and 
the severer their condemnation. It 
is not only for a series of single sins, 
but it is for a mass of ingratitude, of 
obstinacy, and of neglect that such 
aman will have to answer. This is 
the hardness and the impenitence, 
which in the pregnant language of 
the Apostle, treasures up to a man 
wrath against the day of wrath. 
And let that day of wrath come when 
it may how bitter a pang will the sin- 
ner feel, when he remembers the op- 
portunities which he has neglected, 
the warning which he has despised, 
the times when Christ would have 
taken him under his wings and he 
would not! How to such a man 
must his soul be left unto him deso- 
late! 

Let him, who is now living in this 
fearful state, consider also, that time 
and chance make no difference with 
God, as they do with man, nor will 
any thing finally disappoint his Al- 
mighty purpose. Beloved, be not ig- 
norant of this one thing, that one 
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day is with the Lord as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one 
day. No distance of time therefore 
can save a man from punishment; the 
Almighty is slow in his anger, but he 
is sure in his judgment. > 

When then we consider the danger, 
which attends the abuse of God’s long- 
suffering, we shall be yet more anx- 
ious to account it for salvation. Let 
the words of the wise man sink into 
our hearts: Say not, I have sinned, 
and what harm has happened unto 
me? for though the Lord is long- 
suffering, he will in no wise let thee 
go. Distance will not abate the se- 
verity nor will time diminish the cer- 
tainty of our punishment. God, says 
the Psalmist, ts a righteous judge, 
strong and patient, and God is pro- 
voked every day, but if a man will 
not turn, he will whet his sword, he 
hath bent his bow and made it ready. 

In whatever impunity therefore a 
man has hitherto lived, let him not 
think that it willlong continue. The 
judgments of Heaven, even in this 
world are very fearful, and much 
more so will they be in the next. 
The time will come, and soon come, 
when the opportunities of repentance 
which he has neglected will be with- 
drawn, when the offers of pardon, 
which he has despised, will be no more 
repeated. There is a time when the 
spirit of God will no longer strive with 
man. 

The longer therefore we have con- 
tinued in this fancied security, the 
nearer is the danger; the more we 
have provoked the patience and long- 
suffermg of God, the more severe will 
be our condemnation. Nota moment 
is to be lost in turning the mercy of 
God to account, in accepting these 
gracious offers of Redemption. By 
his patience and his long-suffering, the 


Almighty declares himself a tender 


and an affectionate father, who by 
these continuing acts of mercy, would 
win us to salvation. To pass them 
on in carelessness and neglect, to re- 
fuse the covenant of the Gospel so 
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long kept open for us, is to tempt God 
and Christ. 

Whether in our own case this long- 
suffering may be further continued, 
none of us can tell; To pay therefore 
let us account it salvation; TO DAY 
is the offér of pardon and reconcilia- 
tion made, Tro pay therefore, if ye 
will hear his voice, harden not your 
hearts: To morrow the spirit of 
grace may no longer strive with the 
hardened and impenitent sinner—to 
morrow instead of being called to re- 
pentance, we may be summoned to 


judgment. 
Christian Remembrancer. 


eae 
From the Gospel Advocate. 


THE SOCIETY FOR PROPAGATING THE GOS- 
PEL IN FOREIGN PARTS VINDICATED 
FROM IMPUTATIONS IN JOHI"SON’S LIFE 
OF GREENE. 


I sevieve that every reflecting 
person must admit, that the “Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts,” has done much for 
the advancement of religion in these 
United States.(a.) I believe, that 


(a) The following statement will prove 
the fact: “The exertions of this Society 
in the service of Religion, deserve the 
warmest praise of every Christian, and 
the gratitude of every Churchman in 
America. Their expenses in supporting 
Missionaries, Catechists, and Schoolmas- 
ters in the American Colonies, are, pro- 
bably, greater than is generally known. 
We are not in possession of all their Ab- 
stracts, and, therefore, cannot ascertain, 
precisely, the total amount of their expen 
diture. Their labours were continued 
through a period of sixty-four years in 
South-Carolina, and seventy-four years 
in the other Provinces, down to the war. 
We have only the expenditures of thirty 
of these years. During this period, the 
amount was £103,084 10 Stg. of which 
£5,960 were expended in the neighbour- 
hood of Charles-Town. If we take these 
years as a ratio of the whole, then their 
expenditure was, in the aggregate, 
£254,275 2 Stg. equal to $1,128,981 44; 
and in South-Carolina, £12,714 13 4, 
equal to $56,453 12. In the year 1771, 
they had in the American Colonies, nine- 
ty-six Missionaries, Catechists, and 
Schoolmasters. ‘Besides 
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the imagination that this society, 
with its professedly enlarged objects, 
was created for so little a purpose as 
the introducing a church establish- 
ment into one of the colonies never 
entered into the mind of more than 
the one person, whose is at the 
head of this article. 

Admiration for a philanthropy as 
pure as poor human nature is capable 
of; a deep sense of gratitude to a socie- 
ty to whom I probably am indebted 
for my dearest religious privileges, 
and a desire to rescue my country 
from the imputation of ingratitude and 
prejudice; and to show that the sen- 
timents, which I shall presently quote, 
are not only without authority, 
but peculiar to a_ single historian 
among the many who have adverted 
to the early history of this country, 
are the motives which induce me. to 
ask this favour of the Gospel Advo- 
cate. 

In Johnson’s life of General Greene, 
page 245, vol. i. it is thus written; 
“Under the patronage and advice of 
this fanatic,* it was that in 1703, the 
Church of England became the estab- 
lished church of South-Carolina, and 
that the infamous test act became in- 
corporated into the laws of that pro- 
vince. And in his pious purposes, 
he was aided by a society which mas- 
ked an attack upon religious freedom 


“Besides this astonishing liberality, 
and Christian benevolence, a considerable 
sum was annually expended in religious 
books for distribution among the people, 
and, in each parish, Libraries, consisting 
of about one hundred and sixty-five vo- 
lumes, were founded for the use of the 
Missionaries. From the first foundation 
of the Society to the year 1728, they had 
distributed by their Missionaries in the 
American Colonies, upwards of 8,000 
volumes of religious books; and, 100,000 
Tracts of Devotion and Instruction. In 
South-Carolina alone, they distributed 
during that period, upwards of 2,000 vo- 
lumes of religious works, and of small 
tracts, unbound, to the amount of more 
than £300 Stg.” Dalcho’s Church of So. 
Ca. pp. 194, 195.—Ed. Gosp. Mess. 

* John Granville, a proprietor and pal- 
atine of the province. 
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under the specious pretext of promot 
ing religion.” These are high cha. 
ges: enmity to religious freedom; jp. 
tolerance, and hypocrisy. And this 
from America? It has been the good 
fortune of this society, even amidst the 
rivalry which exists ir Britian to hay 
been seldom reproached. She may 
truly say with her Lord, “They 
wounds I have received in the hong 
where I should have found onl 
friends.” 

But our author proceeds in a serie; 
of remarks which of course apply 
both to the fanatic Granville (as he 
terms him) andtothe society. “Hoy 
often has that sacred name been pol. 
luted by the avarice or ambition 
man! But he is no friend to religion 
who will tempt man to hypocrisy, de. 
prive him of the sacred right of con. 
science, or withdraw the oracles of the 
Christian religion from the severes 
scrutiny the human mind can subject 
it to.” And that we might not doubt 
that he intended these insinuations 0 
“ambition,” “no friend to religion,’ 
“violators of conscience,” to apply to 
the society, he proceeds, “This socie 
ty was incorporated in William’ 
reign, at the instance ofthe archbishop 
of Canterbury, by the name of A So 
ciety for propagating the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts.” 

The act of incorporation is dated 
1701, and one hundred and twenty 
years after, this notable discovery i 
made, that the objects are not as ex- 
pressed in the charter, as all Christen- 
dom has sup , but some others, 
of which we shall presently be inform- 
ed by our ecclesiastical Columbus. 
It may be well to remark in this 
place, that Hewitt, the historian of 
South-Carolina, who had this very 
object before him, and who was 4 
Presbyterian minister, says, “King 
William, though he maintained the 
power of the established Church, yet 
he often discovered a secret attach- 
ment to Presbyterians, and on all oc- 
casions treated them with lenity and 
moderation.” If this society was un- 
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the motives of his neigh 


in South-Carolina, Hewitt would 
have known it, and as it was charter- 
ed by King William he would not 
have asserted in so unqualified a man- 
ner his attachment to Presbyterians 
with the contrary evidence before him 
which this very act, the encourage- 
ment of such a hostile society, would 
have afforded. 

But to our author. “It acquired 
much eclat in the early establishment 
of the British colonies, and has un- 
questionably done good enough to 
atone for many faults.” Very well; 
we thank you for this. “But if actions 
are to be estimated by motives, then 
as far as it is justly chargeable with sim- 
ply promoting a sect and that under the 
terrors of temporal power, it cannot 
pretend to the high meed of promot- 
ing the service of God.” 

Now we beg leave to ask how have 
its motives been discovered? Not by 
actions, for our author looks deeper. 
Not by the declarations in the char- 
ter; for our author says, they are 
masks. ‘They did promote a sect, 
that is, they cultivated religion accord- 
ing to their views of it. Every one, 
who undertakes to propagate the gos- 
pel, must do so according tovhis views 
of it. Ifhe professes to do otherwise, 
he is either a weak man who has no 
opinion of his own, or a dishonest 
man who would deceive by the catch- 
word liberality. Does our author 
mean that their motive was to propa- 
gate the gospel, as he expresses it, 
under “the terrors of temporal pow- 
er?” We call for the proof. He 
who imtimates that the motives of 
another are not such as he avows and 
his actions indicate, ought to produce 
his evidence. But after all there is a 
fallacy here in the intimation that mo- 
lives can be discovered otherwise than 
by actions. God only can see the 
heart. And no man can determine 
bour without 
looking into his actions; that is, all of 
them, not merely such as are public, 
but those actions also which he may 
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have studiously concealed. He whe 
detects motives always effects this, by 
removing the veil which has been 
thrown overactions. Has our author 
done this? Has he brought to light 
any single act of this society not ge- 
nerally known? Or rather, has he 

oven the commission of any such 
act? For he does, indeed, by insinu- 
ation if not directly, charge the socie- 
ty with much wrong doing. 

Thus he insinuates that the socie- 
ty was engaged in “the service of man, 
and of a sect, and not of him to whom 
nothing but the sacrifice of a willing 
heart can be acceptable.” Again, 
he insinuates that this society was in- 
tended to be an instrument by which 
“one sect shall in his name, deprive 
another of the free exercise of those 
noblest attributes of beings created to 
serve him.” 

Hewitt says, “To prepare the 
province for the charitable assistance 
of this society, it was gudged necessa- 
ry to have the Church of England es- 
tablished in it by a provincial law, 
and the country divided into distinct . 
parishes.” By whom was “it judged 
necessary?” Evidently by the go- 
vernment of the province. This and 
nothing more was intended by Hew- 
itt; not a word does he say in that 
place of the society. But on this 
harmless assertion our author thus 
comments: “The author (7. e. Hew- 
itt) does not favour us with the autho- 
rity upon which he founds that infor- 
mation, but the concurrence of events 
supports his assertion. It has never 
been denied, and is repeated by Ram- 
say as an unquestionable fact, that 
the creation of that society was the 
first step towards the establishment 
of the Episcopal Church in South- 
Carolina.” 

Ramsay represents the establish- 
ment in South-Carolina to have been 


gradually effected.* He says, in the 


* The original grant of the province, 
dated 1662-3, seems to have contemplated 
an establishment in due time. Of the 
churches, &c. it says, the grantees shall 
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year 1698, one step further was taken 
by an act “to settle a maintenance on 
a minister of the Church of England 
in Charleston. The precedent thus 
set by the legislature being acquiesced 
in by the people, paved the way 
for an ecclesiastical establishment. 
Most of the proprietors and public 
officers of the province, and particu- 
larly the governor, Nathaniel John- 
son, were zealously attached to the 
Church of England. Believing in 
the current creed of the times, that an 
established religion was essential to 
the support of civil government, they 
concerted measures for endowing the 
Church of the mother country and 
advancing it in South-Carolina to a 
legal pre-eminence.” “To obtain 
their aid (viz. that of the society) an 
establishment of the same form of 
public worship in the colony which 
prevailed in the parent state, was 
deemed a prudential measure.” It 
may not be without use to add a re- 
mark of Ramsay, who was himself a 
dissenter: “The sufferings of the dis- 
senters under the rigorous establish- 
ments of Europe were unknown in 
- Carolina.. The moderation of the es- 
tablished Church was great; the tole- 
ration of the dissenters was complete. 
Except the patronage from govern- 
ment, and support from the public 
treasury, the civil rights‘and privileg- 
es of both were nearly equal.”( 6.) 


“cause them to be dedicated aad conse- 
crated according to the ecclesiastical laws 
of our kingdom of England, together with 
all and singular the like, and as ample 
rights.” The grantees are also allowed 
to give indulgences to those who cannot 
for conscience sake conform to the litur- 
gy, subscribe the articles, &c. See Dal- 
cho’s Church History, pages 2 and 3. 

In Locke’s fundamental constitutions, 
dated 1665, it is said, “the national reli- 
gion is so also of Carolina.”’ 

(6) Dr. Ramsay says further. “The 
religious establishment which enjoyed so 
many and such highly distinguished pri- 
vileges, was mildly administered. A free 
toleration was enjoyed by all Dissenters. 
The law which excluded them from a 
seat in the Legislature was soon repealed 
by the Provincial Assembly. The friend- 
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Ramsay then does say, precisely 
what Hewitt before him had said, t| 
the obtaining aid from the society 
was one motive with the governir »y 
for creating the establishment. By 
it was neither the ruling motive, no 
the original motive; for the establis). 
ment was contemplated, and the wa; 
paved for it before the society was ip, 
stituted. Moreover these rulers wer 
under a mistake, (and surely the » 
ciety is not answerable for their mis 
takes,) if they supposed that its ai 
could not be had without they estab. 
lished Episcopacy. Thesociety hay 
sent from the beginning, and they con 
tinue to send missionaries to placa 
where Episcopacy is not established! 


ship of the Mother Church, the patronag 
of Government, and the legal provision 
for Clergymen, though partial and co 
fined to one sect, were useful as means i 
introducing more learned ecclesiastic 
than would probably have been procure 
by the unassisted efforts of the first set 
tlers. Religion assumed a visible form, 
and contributed its influence in softenin 
the manners of dispersed colonists, wh 
from the want of Schoolmasters and Cler 
gymen, were in danger of degeneratin 
into Savages.—It was the means of intro 
ducing about an hundred Episcopal Cler 
gymen into the country, who were men @ 
regular education and useful in their pro 
fession, who generally became settlers 
and left families. It also contributed w 
the introduction of a number of Bibles, 
and other books on religious subjects 
which either formed Parochial Libraries, 
or were given away by the Missionaries 
of the English Society for Propagating 
the Gospel. The establishment also pro 
cured an influx of several hundred pounds 
sterling annually into the country, for the 
maintenance of Episcopal Clergymen, it 
aid of their Provincial legal salary. For 
these benefits resulting from the establish: 
ment, the country was, in a great mea: 
sure, indebted to Governor Sir Nathaniel 
Johnson.” Ramsay's So. Ca. ii. 5, 6. 478 
—Ed. Gosp. Mess. 

* The delicacy observed on this sub- 


ject was remarkable; for we are told 


(Dalcho’s Church History, page 42) that 
“the Society for the Propagation, &c. had 
resolved not to obtrude the Episcopd 
service upon the colonists against thet 
wishes. They did not, therefore, appoi! 
missionaries, until applications were made 
by thecolonists for ministers of the Church 
of England.” 
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heir first missionary, Mr. Keith, 
opmmenced his labours at Boston, 
sited all the eastern and middle 
ates, in which it is well known Epis- 
opacy was never established. He 
iid not come to South-Carolina at all. 
But let it be remarked neither Ram- 
ay nor Hewitt insinuate that the so- 
jety was in the least degree the pro- 
noters of an establishment, much less 

at it “masked an attack upon reli- 
ious freedom under the specious pre- 
ext of promoting religion;” that per- 
aps “it is justly chargeable with sim- 
ly promoting a sect, and that under 
he terrors of temporal power ;” that 
n short it was the agent, not the oc- 
asion, for this is the amount of the 
nsinuation in effecting “the establish- 
nent of the Episcopal church in 
South-Carolina.” 

That some such purpose, and not 
he propagation of the gospel, was the 
lesign and aim of our society is again 

timated by the biographer of Greene, 

ough rather more mildly, in page 
253. “It may with confidence beas- 
erted, that these very pious proprie- 
ors, with all the aid of the pious so- 
iety for propagating religion in for- 
‘ign parts, had never made a single 
ndian convert.”(c, 

Now the fallacy of this remark lies 
tere. ‘The society never aided the 
proprietors at all. Their objects were 
lifferent. ‘The proprietors made an 
establishment. ‘The society propa- 
pated the gospel in every one of the 

irteen states, and did not pass by 
South-Cardlina although there was an 
establishment there. If it aided the 
‘ews of the proprietors it was inci- 
dentally and not as if that was their 


(c) Whether ‘‘a single Indian was con- 
verted,” or not, we must leave to God, 
who knows the heart, to decide. There 
were some, however, who eared to 
have been converted; for if we consult 
the Abstracts published by the Society, we 
shall find that, several Indians were bap- 
tised by their Missioneries, and likewise 
‘ome by other Ministers. See Humphrey's 
Hist. Account of the Society, p. 277~311. 
Lond. 1728.—Ed. Gogp. Mess. 
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main object. No, their designs were 
not so confined. Their history proves 
that they have always acted up to the 
spirit of their charter; that they have 
propagated the gospel in foreign parts, 
of course according to their views of 
that gospel, that is, according to the 
faith and worship of Protestant Epis- 
copalians. 

Having been compelled to animad- 
vert on our author, I am gratified in 
an opportunity of quoting a sentence 
which is undoubtedly correct and 
commendable. Page 257, he says, 
“Almost all the leading whigs in the 
low country were of the Episcopal 
Church; nor was there ever exhibited 
any thing of dissention or party spirit 
between the members of that sect and 
the dissenters during the war. The 
distinction of whig or tory had no 
reference to, or dependance upon that 
cause.” ; 

Not only do preceding historians 
give no colour of support to the sin- 
gular opinions of our author, but it is 
remarkable that the two- he has -refer- 
red to as authority, in substance con- 
tradict the charges brought against 
the society. 

Ramsay says, p. 6. vol. 1. “The 
society, which about that time was 
incorporated in England, for propa- 
gating the gospel in foreign parts, was 
able and willing to assist the infant 
colonies both with ministers and the 
means of supporting them;” that is, 
all the colonies. Not a syllable here 
about establishment. 

But Hewitt is more pointed in his 
commendation: He says, p. 146, of 
vol. 1. “It may not be improper to 
observe that some eminent men had 
appeared in England, who, pitying 
the miserable state of the western 
world With respect to religion, had 
proposed some public spirited design 
for the propagation of the gospel 
among the heathens on that vast con- 
tinent. At length, Dr. Tennison, 
archbishop of Canterbury, undertook 
the laudable design, applied to the 
crown, and obtained a charter, incor- 
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porating a Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts.” 

Would the Rev. Mr. Hewitt, a 

byterian, have called this design 
udable, had he held such views of it 
as those we are now considering? 

It may be added, that the charter 
speaks of atheism and infidelity; of 
Jewish(d) and popish priests; not 
one word against the dissenters, and 
yet our author intimates, that to put 
them down was its real chief purpose. 

The first missionary to Carolina 
was the Rev. Samuel Thomas; and he 
was sent, says Hewitt, for the instruc- 
tion of the Yamassee Indians; so that 
the promotion of the establishment 
was at least postponed. But the real 
truth is, no such purpose ever was 
entertained by the society, and the im- 
agination that it was rests on the sim- 
ple fact of “the conc e of events.” 
The Society was incorporated on the 
16th June, 1701; and the Church was 
established in South-Carolina on the 
6th May, 1703 or 1704, and there- 
fore the one was instituted to bring 
about the other. 

This is the argument, and let it 
have all the weight to which it is en- 
titled. Until a better is offered, I 
doubt not a unanimous verdict in fa- 


vour of the society. 
OMNES. 


—or- 


We have received and read with 
great pleasure an address delivered 
before the Trustees, Professors, and 
Students of the General Theological 
Seminary of our Church, on the 13th 
of November last, by the Rev. Dr. 
Wilson, Professor of Systematic Di- 
vinity, in the Seminary; and sin- 


— 


cerely wish it were in our power to 


(d) The Author has here fallen into a 
mistake, if it be not a typographical er- 
ror, Jewish priests are no where men- 
tioned in the Charter. The expression 
used in the Ist art. is, ‘“Romish Priests 
and Jesuits."—Ed. Gosp. Mess. 


Professor Wilson’s Address. 


[Man 


lay much of its interesting matter | 
fore our readers. It is when lear 
and talent such as we find here e 
bited, are applied to the promotion 
its objects, that we realize the ; 
mised utility to the Church, of ; 
institution of which Dr. W. is 
valuable an officer. Can this insti 
tion, in the service of which such nm 
are labouring, under circumstances, 
no inconsiderable sacrifice of pe 
nal convenience and interest, to sy 
ply our Churches with an enlighten 
and able ministry, thoroughly f 
nished for their work of glory to G 
and good to men, be suffered to |; 
guish and decline? We trust in & 
it will not! 

The topics which Dr. Wils 
seems to us to have chosen with: 
mirable judgment, and on which 
descants with great force and effer 
are the comparative importance 
theological science and literature, at 
the causes of their comparative | 
glect. Had our limits permitted, 
should have gladly copied many ¢ 
his striking reflections into this nw 
ber of our work. We must, for ti 
present, content ourselves with invi 
ing the attention of our readers to 
paragraph, in the perusal of whic 
the admirers of Sir William Jone 
will find themselves forcibly remint 
ed of that equally profound and el 
gant Christian scholar. 


“Let those, who so eagerly purstt 
the study of the sciences and of el 
gant literature for the gratification ¢ 
their taste, examine what ample a! 
varied sources of the pleasures of tht 
imagination are opened to them | 
Theology. In supplying objects pr 
ductive of the greater part of tho 


diversified pleasures, it exceeds al, le 


other branch of science or Jiteratt 
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d with respect to none is it inferior. 
ith sublime and beautiful objects— 
ticularly with instances of moral 
blimity and beauty—it especially 
pinds. We might appeal, on this 
bject, to the sentiments of the most 
le and judicious critics, and to the 
any striking examples of the pleas- 
y and the grand produced by them 
om Theology. Where, indeed, can 
» discover an object in which is 
mbined, in the highest degree, all 
at is grand and beautiful, at all 
mparable to the character of the 
lmighty, as delineated in the scrip- 
res, and to hist wonderful and gra- 
us proceedings towards his crea- 
es? How sublime are their de- 
riptions of his stupendous works, 
id various manifestations of his 
ower and glory? How delightful 
ose of the beautiful scenes of nature? 
at instance of moral beauty can 
produced, that may be equalled 
ith the Christian character described 
the pen of inspiration, and exem- 
ified in the person of the Saviour of 
an? The pleasing and attractive 
lineation, by the celebrated heathen 
hilosopher, of his imaginary sage, 
s far short of this finished portrait 
f real excellence. Even the most 
blime, or the most beautiful natural 
bjects become moré so, when view- 
i in the light in which they are 
laced by religion;—as the work of 
almighty and gracious Being, 
rho, grand and beautiful as they are, 
boke them into existence;—and who 
made them thus grand and beautiful 
0 illustrate his own attributes, and 
» promote the gratification as well 
’ improvement of his creatures. 
fo these high sources of the plea- 
ures of taste found in Theology, we 
may add novelty. For from this sci- 
mce we derive new, and _ interesting, 
nd wonderful information, which 
ould not be any otherwise obtained: 
being inaccessible to any of the hu- 
man faculties, and communicated 
solely and immediately by God him- 
elf. But it would be endless to en- 
60S. MES.—VOL. I. 
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umerate the examples furnished by 
Theology of such objects as excite in 
us those grateful, cwilink: or ani- 
mating emotions which are usually 
called the pleasures of taste, and nei- 
ther time nor the oecasion will allow 
the attempt. Let each one examine 
this science, were it only with a view 
to the resulting  gratification,— 
though higher views, undoubtedly, 
would much increase that gratifica- 
tion,—and if he possesses an under- 
standing and a heart capable of dis- 
cerning and relishing its beauties, he 
will be satisfied that, even on this 
account, Theology is as worthy— 
perhaps more worthy—of his atten- 
tive study, than any other part of 
science or literature.” 


“CQO 


PWiscellaneous Xutelligence. 
DIOCESS OF SOUTH-CAROLINA. 


The Annual Convention of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, in South-Carolina, 
was held on the 18th, 19th, 20th, and 21st 
ult. Morning Service was’ performed by 
the Rev. Wm. Barlow, Rector of Clare- 
mont, and an appropriate discourse deli- 
vered by the Rev. Edward Rutledge, Rec- 
tor of St. Thomas and St. Dennis, from 2 
Cor. iii. 17. “Where the Spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty.” There were 
present, the Right Rev. Bishop Bowen, 17 
Presbyters, 2 Deacons, and Delegates 
from 25 Parishes, and Churches. The 
Church in this Diocess consists of the 
Bishop, 28 Presbyters, 5 Deacons; and 37 
settled Congregations. Some parishes 
have two, and others three, congregations, 
and separate places of worship. 

The Right Rev. Dr. Bowen, is Presi- 
dent of the Convention, ex offitio; and 
the Rev. Dr. Dalcho, was re-elected Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, for the ensuing 

ear. 

The following appointments were made: 


Standing Committee. 


The Rev. Christopher E. Gadsden, D. 
D. the Rev. Paul T. Gervais, the Rev. 
Frederick Dalcho, M. D. the Rev. Allston 
Gibbes, the Rev. Christian Hafickell, Da- 
vid Alexander, Joseph Johnson, M. D. 
Rebert J. Turnbull, Thomas Lowndes, 
Samuel Wragg. 


Delegates to the General Convention. 


The Rev. Christopher E. Gadsden, D. 
D. the Rev. Allston Gibbes, the Rev. Mau- 
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rice H. Lance, the Rev. Milward Pogson, 
Col. Lewis Morris, William Heyward, 
Gouverneur M. Wilkins, Col. William 
Drayton. 

The Parochial Reports give the follow- 


ing result: 

Mariingss in 17 Parishes, 70; of which 
4 were of Coloured Persons. Baptisms in 
21 Parishes, 22 Adults; of whom 3 were 
of Coloured Persons; and Infants, 260; 
of whom 11 were coloured children. Bu- 
rials in 16 Parishes, 183. Communicants 
in 19 Parishes, 1669; of whom 381 are 
coloured persons. Sunday School scho- 
lars, in 6 Parishes, 682; of whom 25 are 
coloured Adults, and 150 coloured Chil- 
dren. These receive only religious in- 
struction. 

The business of most importance to the 
Diocess at large, transacted by the Con- 
vention, was the following: Altering the 
9th Art. of the Constitution; making more 
efficient arrangements for raising the Bi- 
shop’s Common Fund, and recommend- 
ing some measures on the subject of the 
General Theological Seminary. 

The 9th Art. of the Constitution was 
stricken out, and the following substituted 
in its place: 

“In all matters requiring the suffrages 
of the Convention, with the exception 
contained in the 3d Art. of the Constitu- 
tion, the members shall vote as one body; 
but any two Clergymen, or the Delega- 
tion from any two Churches, may call for 
a separate vote of each Order, when the 
Clergy shall vote individually, (two or 
more Clergymen representing the same 
Church, having one vote,) and the Lay 
Delegates by Churches, (a majority of 
each Delegation having one vote,) and a 
majority of both Orders shall, in each 
case, be necessary to a decision.” 

The good feeling, and entire harmony, 
which prevailed during a very able and 
highly interesting discussion of the prin- 
ciples of the Amendment, carried on, 
chiefly, by the Lay-Delegates, were high- 
ly honourable to the Convention, and 
particularly gratifying to the Clerical 
members. Twenty-three Parishes voted 
for the Amendment, and but one against 
it. 

Another important measure acted upon 
by the Convention, relates to the Bishop's 
Cojuuhan Fund. A Committee, consisting 
entirely of Lay-Delegates, recommended 
the adoptiom of more efficient measures 
for the Bishop's Common Fund, in which 
the Convention have concurred. It is re- 
commended to the Vestry of each Church 
in the Diocess, to raise a specified quota, 
either by annual Collections after the 
Sermon directed by a Canon of the Con- 
vention, to be preached on the nature 


~ 


and duties of the Episcopal Office, o ; 
any other mode more agreeable to 
several congregations.* 

The Theological Seminary likewise ¢ 
gaged, as usual, a share of their attentj 
and is an object always deeply interest 
to this Diocess. A Report on the fi 
rishing condition of the Seminary 
read; and some resolutions entered i 
on the subject. We have not room 
notice more than an earnest recomme 
dation, that sermons be preached, 
collections made, in aid of its funds,j 
parishes where no such collections ha 
as yet, been made. 

Conformably with the 45th Canon 
the General Convention, “providing 
an accurate view of the state of { 
Church,” the Bishop delivered the folk 
ing Address: 


My Brethren of the Clergy and of the 

It is made my duty to address y: 
at every Convention, “on the affair 
of the diocess since the last ann 
meeting.” I proceed to this duty, 
usual, at this early hour, after the « 
ganization of the Convention, least 
a later, it might unseasonably inte 
rupt its business. 

The Churches, which I have bee 
permitted to visit, officially, withi 
the year, which commenced at ti 
clese of your last meeting in thi 
place, are St. Luke’s, Pon Pt 
Church in St. Bartholomew’s Paris 
St. David’s at Cheraw, Gra 
Church, Sullivan’s Island, Black Oa 
Chapel in St. John’s Berkeley, 
Paul’s Church Pendleton, Trinit 
Church Columbia, and St. Jame 
Church Santee. At the last name 
Church, the Rev. W. H, Mitchel 
officiating minister of the Parisi 
was on the occasion of my visiting 
admitted to Priest’s Orders. 
only other ordinations, which too 


* The Common Fund is founded on th 
principle, that if one Church, or Pari 
provides the Churches of the Diocess wit 
a Minister, in the person of the Bishoy 
common to them all, the Churches of the 
Diocess should, in return, provide th 
with a Minister proper to them. Tht 
making amends to them, for the surret 
der they make of their Minister's tim? 
and services, to the spiritual wants av‘ 
demands of their sister Churches. 
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,ce within the year, were that of 

_ B. H. Fleming, a Deacon, in 
.Paul’s Church Radcliffeborough, 
February; and that of Mr. F. H. 
tledge, also a Deacon, in the Pa- 
sh Church of Prince George, Win- 
»w, in May. It has pleased God 
his wise providence, to take Mr. 
eming from among us. He died at 
jaccamaw, in June last, after a few 
ys’ illness; leaving a character be- 
nd him, of early excellence in the 
inistry, most distinctly impressed 
» the minds of those who knew 
m. Of sound, enlightened, and 
rvent piety, Mr. F. had begun his 
inistry, with a zeal and devoted- 
ss, which, elevating his views 
bove all personal, all temporal con- 
derations, promised to make him a 
isinguished instrument of good to 
te Church of God. His attainments 
ere much above an ordinary rank, 
nd the talent with which he exer- 
sed them, was adorned with a sin- 
lar suavity, purity and holiness of 
ispositions, manners and deport- 
rent. Deeply impressed with the 
tent and obligations of his calling 
a minister of Christ, he contem- 
lated a useful, and even an arduous 
fe in his service, with sanguine hap- 
iness. Death has frustrated the 
ope in which he delighted. Under 
arrangement of the Trustees of 
he Society for the Advancement of 
hristianity, placing a limited sum 
t my disposal, for missionary pur- 
poses, he served for a short season, 
iS a missionary of the society, in the 
acant, parish of St. Mark’s, Wil- 
me'amsburg; but it was in the faithful 
@performance of his duty, as a tem- 
borary substitute of one,* whom cir- 
umstances had obliged, for a season, 
0 be absent from his parish, that he 
curred the illness, which, in a few 
lays numbered him with the dead. 
‘hile we acknowledge, with humble 
‘fdoration, the hand of God in this 


” Rev. H. Gibbes, Rector of All Saints, 
Waccamaw. 
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our so afflicting bereavement, let us 
cherish the memory of a character in 
the ministry of Christ, which was so 
worthy of our utmost esteem. None 
of us, I trust, will hold ourselves 
above the instruction of its example. 
But the young in the ministry, espe- 
cially, may not unseasonably, be ex- 
horted by me, to learn from it, and 
the mournfully mysterious dispensa- 
tion, which, has so soon put out its 
light in the darkness of death, that 
they must work the work of him who 
sends them, whilst it is day, because 
the night so soon, and so unexpect- 
edly may come upon them, when no 
man can work. 

Candidates for orders, received, 
within the year, on the canonical re- 
commendation of the Standing Com- 
mittee, are Edward Thomas, of St. 
Stephen’s, and T. I. Young, and 
Alex. W. Marshall, of this city. 

Confirmation has, within:the year, 
been administered in St. Luke’s 
Church St. Luke’s Parish, in St. 
Paul’s, St. Philip’s, and St. Michael’s 
Churches in this city, in St. David’s 
Church Cheraw, in St. Paul’s 
Church Pendleton, and in Trinity 
Church Columbia. In conformity 
with the temporary arrangement, by 
which the Churches in Georgia, are 
made in the degree and manner, con- 
templated by the 20th canon, subject 
to my care, I have within the year 
also administered confirmation at 
Christ Church Savannah, of which 
the Rev. Mr. Carter is Rector, and 
in St. Paul’s Church, under the 
charge of the Rev. H. Smith, at Au- 
gusta. The whole number of persons 
who at these several occasions have 
received confirmation, is two hundred 
and fifty-six. 

The newly erected Church at 
Pendleton Court-House, was conse- 
crated in November, by the name of 
St. Paul’s Church Pendleton. _It is 
a gratifying’ result of the pious enter- 
prise of a small number of persons, 
aided and animated by the faithful 
ministry of the Rev. Mr. Dickinson, 











and the generous patronage of the 
Pro. E\pis. Society for the Advance- 
ment of Christianity in So. Carolina, 
that thus, in the remotest district of 
the state, where, until within a few 
years, the name of our communion 
was scarcely known, and where at 
least no friendly sentiment existed 
respecting it, among the inhabitants, 
in general, its ministrations, are now 
happily seen in their most engaging 
and impressive character; having the 
regular attendance on them of a nu- 
merous congregation of serious wor- 
shippers, and operating their useful 
influence on the community. At 
Cheraw, in the opposite extreme of 
the north part of the state, where the 
Rev. Mr. Wright still serves as a 
missionary of the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Christianity, there is 
encouragement to hope, that a con- 
gregation of our Church, will be ef- 
fectually settled. The Church at that 
place, is not yet constantly occupied 
for the purposes of our worship; Mr. 
W. being able to serve it, only on 
every other Sunday. 

Since the last Convention, the 
Rev. Mr. Osborne, who had just be- 
fore its meeting, returned into the 
state from Ohio, has been regularly 
received according to the canons, as 
a Presbyter, of the diocess, and is 
settled in the charge of the Church, 
on Edisto Island. The Rev. Mr. 
Walker, since your last meeting, has 
been regularly recognised as Rector of 
St. Helena Church, Beaufort. The 
Rev. Mr. Delavaux, has removed from 
St. Matthew’s Parish, which is still 
vacant, to the charge of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s. The Rev. Mr. Wilson, a Dea- 
con of the diocess, who had officiated 
at John’s Island, has removed to St. 
Paul’s Parish, Stono. The Church 
on John’s Island, continues without a 
minister. The Rev. Mr. Barlow, has 
removed into this Diocess, from that 
- of New-York; and has been regular- 
ly received and settled, according to 
the canons, as Rector of Claremont 
Church, Stateburg. The Rev. Mr. 
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Gilbert, has been appointed Rector, 
St. Andrews’ Parish, and serves jt 
the winter and spring months—}j 
services as Rector of Grace Chure 
Sullivan’s Island, being required on) 
in the summer. 

It is suitable, that I report to yo 
on this occasion, the interesting tran; 
action, which has taken place sing 
your last meeting, relative to the pr 
vision of a Church in this city, for the 
gratuitous use of such members of 
Communion, as may not be able 
defray the expense of seats, in oi 
other places of worship. The actiy 
and useful services of the Rev. M, 
Phillips, as domestic Missionary, gav 
encouragement to the Society of piow 
female members of our Church, unde 
whose appointment he had served, 
for nearly two years, to undertake th: 
erection of a building, for the accon- 
modation of those, who might pecul- 
arly be subject to the attention of any 
who should minister in that capacity, 
A purpose so laudable, could not bk 
without patronage. A number ¢ 
Gentlemen, at the request of the Socie 
ty, formed themselves into a Commit 
tee, having for its object the provision 
of the means of carrying it into effec 
—and a lot having been given, they 
were soon encouraged to lay the foun. 
dation of a Church, which though 
smaller than we could have desired, 
will constitute an interesting addition 
to the institutions of Christian benevo 
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lence in the city, and an accession 


the means and opportunities possessed 
by our ministry, of promoting the mo 
ral interests of the Community, in 
which we cannot but greatly rejoice 

The Society for the advancement! 
of Christianity, of whose condition 
and proceedings; identified as it is, 
by its constitution, with the diocess, 
it is always proper to bring some no 
tice before you, although less prospet!- 
ous than under other circumstances 


of the Community in general, it might & i 
be, is still secure, in the gradual it- 
crease of its means of doing good, by 
virwe of the wise institution of a fund. 
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Ctor oft the beginning of its operations, of 
°S it atthe interest of which, only a portion 
S—hill-an be annually expended; while the 
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remainder is added to a continually 
scumulating principal. Within the 
year, the Society has received, from 
the executor of the Estate of the late 
excellent Mrs. Gregorie, a Legacy left 
to it, by her, amounting to 666 dol- 
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Esq. of this city, a donation of 200 
dollars. ‘The collections made in 
Churches, agreeably to a standing re- 
sulation of the Board of Trustees, 
having been accidentally omitted to 











. Mpibe noticed in their annual report, it 
, gave may be proper to state them here. In 
piowsme St. Philip’s Church a collection was 
undef made, which yielded 117 dollars. 
rve(ie From St. Paul’s Radcliffeborough 85 
e thie dollars were received by the Treasur- 
comme er, as the amount of a collection made 
culm in that Church—and from St. Mi- 
f any chael’s 161 dollars 25 cents. Thirty 
city, dollars six cents were transmitted as 
ot bee the amount of a collection made for 
r df the same purpose, in Trinity Church 
oci-fi™ Columbia. From the same Church 
mite also, was received in January 1823, 


¥ the amount of a collection made in it, 
for the Society, in 1822—being 33 
dollars, 12 cents. The finds of 
which the Trastees have taken the 
charge for the Convention, and some 
of the Parishes in the Country, will 
be represented as to their existing 
state, ina regular report of the T'rea- 
i surer of the Society to be given into 
the hands of the parties respectively 
whom they concern. ‘The Board of 
Trustees will be found to have faith- 
fully executed the duty, which, in re- 
ent & lation to these funds, they had at the 
ion request of their Brethren, added to 
is, ® suchas more immediately appertained 
ss, to their appointment. ‘They have as 
no- #@ usual, also in the course of the‘Year, 
el-® anxiously endeavoured to effect all 
ces HF the good which the means they found 
ht in their hands would permit—and 
in ® while they have seen with painful re- 
by & gret, their inability to make their ope- 
id. & rations commensurate with the pros- 
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judicious scheme submitted by 
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open to them, they have felt the 
py consciousness of having been 
instrumental of good to the Church 
and to the Community. It is in per- 
fect accordance with my duty in this 
place, on this occassion, to recommend 
this Society to the continued confi- 
dence and increased patronage of the 
members of our Church. 

I cannot close this statement of the 
business of the diocess, without avail- 
ing myself of the opportunity it affords 
to speak as I feel, of a distinguishing 
example of liberality, given by one"of 
our Congregations. The Vestry of St. 
Paul’s Church Radcliffeborough,found 
themselves encumbered with a debt, 
which on the completion ofthe Church 
had been left as a balance of its cost, 
amounting with interest accrued to 
upwards of $30,000. ‘Their creditors 
had become urgent—and the property 
of the Corporation was at their mercy. 
The proprietors of Pews by an unani- 
mous decision of a meeting of them, 
assumed the debt, and according to a 
the 
Vestry, by five instalments, payable 
at half-yearly intervals, the last of 
which is payable in 1824, the whole 
becomes discharged. 1 know not of 
any other instance of conduct under 
similar circumstances, strictly admit- 
ting of a comparison with this. In 
richer communities than ours, a sub- 
stitute for this generous ~ourse has 
been found, in soliciting ac a distance 
and in the remotest states, the means 
of paying a Church’s debts.* A firm 
refusal of our countenance to such ap- 
plications from abroad, would, per- 
haps, on almost all occasions, be en- 
tirely consistent with any reasonable 
estimate of our Christian duty. 

In particular relation to the busi- 
ness of the diocess for the last year, I 
hayé nothing further, with which to 
detam your attention. Let me be 
permitted to occupy you for a few mo- 
ments, with things which more gene- 


* This has never been done it is believ- 
ed by members of the Pro. Epis. Church. 
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rally interest us.—A triennial 
General Convention.of our Church 
took place.in May last, at Philadel- 
phia. There is nothing on its Jour- 
nal by which, as a diocess, we are 
particularly affected; except the al- 
teration made in the first article of the 
constitutjon of the Church, by which 
the next stated general Convention, 
will be held in November instead of 
May; and a proposed scheme by 
which each diocess or state, may be 
brought to contribute in a certain pro- 
pen way, to the expenses of the 

eneral Convention. By the first we 
gain new ground of hope, that Lay del- 
agates may appear in the Convention 
in behalf of our Churches: Clerical 
memberswalone, have for the most 
part, hitherto attended it, at considera- 
ble imcenvenience and expense to 
themselves. It is important in a very 
high degree, that our Churches should 
be more fully represented in that bo- 
dy—and especially that our Laity 
should bear their full part of the res- 
ponsibility of its transactions. The 


ther of these particulars, will come 


before you for consideration. Of our 
General Seminary there is nothing to 
be stated to you, in addition to the 
information concerning it, of which 
you “are already in possession. It 
continues to do great good to the 
Church; and our own diocess is ex- 
periencing its benefits, in the prepar- 
ation of its candidates for orders, to 
enter on their sacred calling with ho- 
nourably suitable qualifications. Of 
the. state of its funds, I have no satis- 
factory information to communicate. 
For want of Funds it may-decline and 
perish! But who that entertains any 
sensibility to the honour and interest 
of the Church, must not solemnly 
deprecate such a result! 

Of the state of our Church igi this 
diocess, I may be permitted to ex- 
press the opinion, that if it has not in 
any remarkable degree advanced from 
that at which we last collectively con- 
templated it, it does not appear in any 
particular manner to have declined 
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from it. If some of our Churche 
have become destitute since that perj 
od, of the offices of the ministry, oth. 
ers have been happily provided wit) 
them. Our Clergy are labouring ty 
do all that in them lies, “to make glai 
the City of our God.” I state this 
with satisfaction and with confidence, 
Would to God, that I could report of 
their condition and the provision fo 
thesupport of themselves and families, 
in all instances, what we cannot bu 
desire they should be! Whether it be of 
unavoidable necessity or not, it is not 
for me to know, that any of them 
should want the means of subsistence, 
free from pecuniary embarrassmeni 
and distracting care. But it is pain 
ful in adegree, which you will not per. 
haps find it difficult to conceive, to be 


obliged to entertain the apprehension, 


that with no unfaithfulness to duty 
their part, there sometimes may exis 
a delinquency and tardiness, as t 
the obligations which have been vo- 
luntarily assumed relative to their 
support, by means of which they ser- 
ously suffer. I shall not, I trust, be 
thought to transgress any limit, with 
in which propriety or delicacy should 
confine me, when Laffectionately and 
respectfully ask, may not this be pre 
vented? The disposition to give, | 
sincerely believe is not wanting 

examples of great individual and per 
sonal kindness to ministers are by no 
means wanting—but a disposition to 
act does not perhaps always exist, in 
the degree necessary to prevent a de 
lay and irregularity, as to the giving 
to the disposal of ministers, in Parish 
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of funds, that which is pledged to 
them, by means of which, the utmost 
distress, may unintentionally be occa 
sioned, to men, whose sole dependence 


for Stipport, is on the compensation Bthei 


which is stipulated for their services, 
in this most dependent, yet most anx- 
ious and most useful calling. > me 
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not, I beseech you, be mistaken. 1B: 


would ask nothing for our ministry, 
but the privilege of prosetuting it 
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urches juties, which so manifestly involve the us, do all we can, to make our minis- 
t peri ost interests of men, socially and in- try efficacious, in promoting the di- 
y> Oth vidually, with an effect, which pov- vine glory; and the good and happi- 
d witht rty and neglect cannot butdenythem. ness of men. Let it be seen and felt 
Ing to, re we Christians, and can we be in- _that as ministers of the Church of 
€ gla .nsible'to the claim of the Ministers Christ, we are not unprofitable to 
€ this Christ to be supported, and to be our fellow men; that if we encumber 
dence, nabled cheerfully and usefully to them, it is to some good purpose— 
ort of osecute their work? Are we friends and that there is in the good we do, at 
on fore our Country and of Society, and least an equivalent, if not more than, 
nilies, Ban we think ‘without shud ring, of an equivalent, for what we receive at 
ot bu he consequences of excluding, by their hands. They will not be slow 
| be olf vstematic discouragement and disho- to acknowledge this, if we are faithful 
1S No'our, the religion of the Saviour and to “make full proof our ministry.”” ~ 
then enlightened teaching, from among The day of the gospel dispensation, 
‘encé,s? This is a result, I know, which let me, (my beloved Reverend Bre- 
“met ve do not think of. It isa result, I thren,) only further remark, the day 
pall: thank God, which we are not to ap- of the gospel dispensation on which 
‘per-rehend. But if we would deprecate our lot in the service of our heavenly 
to bel. the worst of conceivable evils, the master has fallen, is a day of extraor- 
S101, extermination of our Christian institu- dinary enterprise, for the adyance- 
tY onions, why should we not be sensible ment of his glory, and the extension 
CXISpf the evil, in its actual degree suffi- of his kingdom. In this enterprise 
1S l0Mrient for our serious consideration, of there is, I sineerely believe, much of 
1 VoRMheir being left to struggle with indif- “honest and holy zeal embarked, un- 
theitfiference and neglect, for their exis- der various denominations of profes- 
‘Setence? sion. It is most devoutly to be wish- 
t, be On my Brethren of the Clergy, I ed, that as there is one faith, one 
with vill beg to be permitted to urge, to- Lord, one baptism, for all true disci- 
ould ether with a patient suffering of the ples of the Son of God, so there could 
and manifold inconvenience under which, be. among all, one purpose of heart, 
Pr Hin some instances, they exercise their in the prosecution of the interests of 
ve, lMralling, the most active and diligent his kingdom, and that all their dis- 
-and prosecution of the sacred and eternal tinctions of sect and name renounced 
pel interests, with which they are charg- and obliterated, they all might be 
y N0d. Inwsome places, it is but for a one, even ashe and the father are 
m toMortion ‘of the year, that the’climate one. This is, however, far from be- 
it, Ndmits of their presence with their ing as much an object of reasonable 
. de-Brongregations. I would be indulged solicitude, as the existence, under all 
vinf #2 importuning them, that this season the varieties of denomination, of the 
rish* MRof their active service, should not, by spirit of the religion of Christ. If 
tute Ba single day more than it unavoidably the amalgamation of disagreeing por- 
1 tomust be, be shortened: and that in tions of the great Christian family, 
nos! Bthat season, the portionof their flocks seems too impracticable to admit of its 
cca who, from circumstances peculiar to being wisely or discreetly in any way 
nee Btheir condition in life, must during affected, at least it becomes, for it as 
tion Btheirseparation from them, be without praetitable for, each, so to qualify its 
ces, any means of pastoral instruction zeal with love, that the name of Christ 
nx: Band coiinsel, be made, most especial- be not blasphemed. It comes, unayoid- 
me By; the subjects of their attention and ably, of the infirmity of our nature, 
I care. Let us thus, my Brethren, and that in S6me degree, personal and par- 
try; #m every other way, towhich the pro- ty sensibilities should mingle them- 
1S Bmises made at our ordination, oblige selves, with our best and most sin- 
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cere solicitudes of religious zeal. We 
cannot too anxiouslyguard ourselves 
cones i une of these, which 
bringing 
our nature - shall impair 
the dignity of our calling,«and w 
it mars its claims upon human 
pect and confidence, e void our 
hopes of acceptance with him who 
seeth and shall judge us. The spirit 
of religious party, is always likely, 
from the peculiar character of the in- 
erie of our'¢ivil polity, with-res- 


ligion, to prevail and abound 
in our country ] ¥ and the strife for 


ascendant wr al and the exertion 
of a worthy zeal, to use to the utmost 
the opportunity of religious 
li the advancement of reli- 
gious truth, will so commingle them- 
selves,as to put us in danger of mis- 

it p one for the other. Let us 
be aware of this; and while we 
are faithful to the iar institu- 





tions, under which, according to the’ 


deliberate asion of our own 
minds, we have undertaken to serve 
»Christ,, and be instrumental of the 
happiness and salvation of those who 
eall upon his name, let us guard our- 
selves 
which the circumstances in which we 
are placed, involve so much, to'think 
or act, with respect to other religious 
communities, otherwise than.as we 
would that they should think and act 
with respect tous. The real useful- 
ness and honour of no one of the va- 
rious religious communities, which 
exist on the footing of equal tolera- 
tion in our country, can consist in a 
course of conduct eae » inju- 
rious, or unjust, Or nuous to 
others. Having hithene as I am 
sincerely persuaded we have, faith- 
fully endeavoured to follow the guid- 
ance of this sentiment, as a of 
conduct, let us continue to endeavour 
always to walk according to it. Care- 
ful of the interests of Christian truth 


as we hold it, jealous to keep our pe- 
culiar institutions in a sound integrity, 
and prompt to protect and defend 


the temptation, of 
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them, against all encroachment, |, 
us be careful no less, to know w 
spirit we are of; and if Christm 


ble passions of be wounded in the house of ij 
Friends, let us not 


ers in th 
guilt. They who in their Social , 
individual religious character a 
conduct, exhibit the least acerbj 
are the most worthy of the Christi 
name; while they must carry 
them ost respect of the enkieh | 
ened and the wise, the really pio 
and good. 

My Brethren of the Laity a 
Cheney both, will perhaps receive; 
as a seasonable word of exhortatic 
that in concluding, I refer them 
the changes, which in the course 
the year death has made among ther 
as a call on them to feel.and act; 
this place, as if, on a similar o 
sion, they should be present here 1 
more. We mourn especially the « 
sence of two,* to whose presence wit 
us, we were long accustomed; 
whose memory claims to be bed 
honour, as friends of the Church, 
eminently anxious promoters of i 
interests. They rest from thee 
bours; and their works, which m: 
them so loved, so alued and henad | 
ed upon earth, id not be forgo ( 
ten, To them we hope it has be 
realized, that death through ou 
Lord Jesus Christ, has lost his sting 
and the grave been deprived of it 
victory. Of what they here did of 
endeavoured to do, in the service an 
for the glory of God, the record hs 
preceded them—and we'trust the r 
cord of an approving conscience, 
which, they carried with them to them 


‘grave, will by it, be confirmed to 


their everlasting joy. What ow 
hand findeth to do for the Lard wool 
redeemed us, let us do with all ou 
might—knowing that there is no—pj. 
work, wisdom or device in the grave;Bey 
whither wetoo, are gong. ee 

NATHANIEL BOWEN? 


* Benjamin Huger and oF Dawson, 
Esquires. 





